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PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Em a 
| 


nine out of a hundred readers. 
| THE EMPIRE OF POETRY, BY FONTENELLE. 


“This empire is a very large and populous country. It is divided, 


Principles of English Composition ; illustrated by Examples, with Critical | like some of the countries on the continent, into the higher and lower 


Remarks. By David Booth, author of the * Analytical Dictionary,” 
12 mo. pp. 351. London, 1831. Cochrane and Pickersgill. 

Of the early and initintory pages, we need say nothing farther than that 
they explain, in an able manner, the chief rales of syntax, construc 
tion, accent, emphasis, grammar, arrangement, metaphors, figures of 
speech and thought, and indeed all the branches into which language 
must be resolved, together w ith some of the phenomena of mind, which 
must be understood in order to constitute, not merely an accomplished, 
but an intelligible writer. ; . 

He then glances over the various kinds of poetry, and discusses them 
in a brief but masterly manner. a . 

Treating of lyric poetry, he says: “ Simple thoughts chanted to sim 
ple melodies are, no doubt, indigenous in every age and country ; and 
we may cite, in evidence, that what modern uiasicians understand by 
harmony was unknown to the Greeks, as it yet is to the Chinese. Song, 
as distinguished from duets and glees, is the effusion of an individual 
The music must be adapted to a single voice; and if other tones are in 
troduced, they niust be completely subservient; otherwise ‘ the auditor 
is tempted to say as the Chinese did, (when ‘ God save the King’ was 
played in parts), that the air might be very good, if the accompaniments 
would let it be heard.’” 

Again, on pastoral poetry :— : 

“The truth is, that the poet lives in a region of his own creation 
He takes his fictions for realities, and his imaginations for truths, The 
train of his thoughts are the illusions of his fancy; but they are power- 
ful illusions, which lead his auditors spell-bound through enchanted 
ground, forgetful, for the moment, of that W orld to which they must re- 
turn. The true poet, like the Pythian pric stess, is in a state of frenzy 
while under the inspiration of the god; and it is only in the shortness of 
the fits of his delirium that he differs from the insane. Whatever may 





too long continued to be coherent; and his Jueid intervals are too few 
to enable him to mould his tale and correct its incongruities; in conse- 
quence of which his flights of fancy are lost to the world. The fo!luw- 
ing stanzes, ‘written at the York Retreat, by a young woman. who, 
when composing them, was labouring under a very considerable degree 
of active mania,’ are strikingly illustrative of what we have here ad- 
vanced :— 
*To Melancholy 


Spirit of darkness! from yon lonely shade 
Where fade the virgin roses of the spring, 

Spirit of darkness! hear thy favourite maid 
To sorrow’s barp ber wildest anthem sing. 


Ab! how has love despoil'd my earliest bloom, 
And flung my charms as to the wintry wind! 
Ali! how has love hung o’er my trophied tomb 
The spoils of genius and the wreck of mind! 


High rides the moon the silent heavens along ; 
Thick fall the dews of midnight o’er the groand; 
Soft steals the lover, when the morning song 
Of waken’d warblers through the woods resound ; 


Then I with thee my solemn vigils keep, 
And at thine altar take my lonely stand; 
Again my lyre unstrung I sadly sweep, 
While Love leads up the dance with barp in hand 


Hich o’er the woodlands Hope's gay meteors shone 
And thronging thousands bless'd the ardent ray ; 
1 turn'd,—but found Despair on his wild roam, 
And with the demon Lent my hither way 





Soft o’er the vale she blew her bugle horn— 
“Oh! where, Maria,—whither dost thou stray ’ 
Return, thou false maid, to the echoing sound!” 
I flew, nor heeded the sweet siren’s lay 


4 


Hail, melancholy ! to your lonely towers 
I turn, and hail their time-worn turrets mine; 
Where flourish fair the nightshade's deadly flowers 
And dark and blue the wasting tapers shine 


There, O my Edwin! does thy spirit greet, 
In Fancy’s maze, thy loved and wandering maid; 
Soft through the bower thy shade Maria meets, 
And leads thee onward through the myrtle glade 
Oh! come with me, and hear the song of eve, 
Far, sweeter far, than the loud shout of morn 
List to the pantings of the whispermg breeze— 


ig Dwell on past woes, or sorrows yet unborn 
“3 We have a tale and song will charm these shades, 
‘ Which cannot rouse to life Maria’s mind, 
Where Sorrow’s captives hail thy once-loved maid, 
. To joy a stranger, and to grief resign'd 
e Edwin, farewell! go, take my last adieu: 
4 Ah! could my bursting bosom tell thee more 
i Here, parted here, from love, from life, and you 
; I pour my song as on @ foreign shore 
4 —But stay, rash youth! the sun has climbed on high 
} The night is past, the shadows all are gone ; 
6 For lost Maria breathe the parting sigh, 
4 And waft thy sorrows to the gales of morn.’ 
i : 
e The inaccuracy of some of the rhymes of the preceding poem might 
6 easily be amended; but, what is more to our present purpose, the con-) 
6 fusions of ideas is apparent. Neveribeless, « poetical enthusiasm 
: breathes through every stanza, which probably was never felt by this) 
ve unfortunate lady in her better days. Wildness of manner, however, is 


not inconsistent with the occasional flights of the soundest intellect.” 





have been the previous stores of his mind, the reverie of the maniac is| 


regions. ‘The upper region is inhabited by grave, melavcholy, and sul- 
len pople, who, like other mountaineers, speak a language very different | 
from that of the inhabitants of the valleys. ‘The trees in this part of the | 
j; country are very tall, having their tops among the clouds. Their | 
| horses are superior to those of Barbary, being fleeter than the winds. 
heir women are so beantiful as to eclipse the star of day. The great 
city which you see in the maps, beyond the lofty mountains, is the capi. | 
talof this province, and is called Epie. [tis built oa a sandy and un. | 
grateful soil, which few take the trouble to cultivate. "The length of the 
| city is many days’ journey, and it is otherwise of a tiresome extent. On 
| leaving its gate we always meet with men who are killing one another; 
whereas, when we pass through Romance, which forms the suburhs of 
Epic, and which is larger than the city itself, we meet with groups of 
| happy people who are hastening to the shrine of Hymen. ‘The Moun 
| tains of Tragedy are also in the province of Upper Poetry. They are! 
very steep, with dangerous precipices; and, in consequence, many of 
| its people build their habitations at the bottom of the bills, and imagine | 
themselves high enough. ‘There have been found oa these mountains 
some very Seautiful ruins of ancient cities, and, from time to time, the 
materials are carried lower down to build new cities; for they now never 
bnild nearly so bigh as they seem to have done in former times. ‘The 
Lower Pos = is very similar to the swamps of Huiland. Burlesque is 
the capital, which is situated amidst stagnant pools. Princes speak there | 
|} asif they had sprang from the dunghill, and all the inhabitants are bul-| 
| foons from their birth. Comedy is a city which is buiit ona pleasant 
| Spot; but it is too near to Burlesque, and its trade with this pee has 
much degraded the manners of its citizens. I beg that you will notice | 
| in the nap those vast solitudes which lie between High aad Low Poetry 
| They are called the Deserts of Common Sense. There is not asmgle 
| city in the whole of this extensive country, and only # few cottages seat 
| tered ata distance from one anuther, Phe interior of the country is, 
| beautiful and fertile ; but you need not wonder that there are so few who | 
choose to reside in it, for the entrance is very ragged on all sides, the | 
roads are narrow and difficult, and there are seldom any guides to be | 
found who are capable of conducting strangers. Besides, this country | 
| borders on a province where every person prefers to remain, becsuse it 
| appears to be very agreeable, and saves the trouble of penetrating into 
j the Deserts of Common Sense. It is the province of False Thougiits 
| Here we always (read on flowers.—-every thing seems enchanting. Bat 
’ 
; 
| 








} 


its greatest inconvenience is, that the ground is not selid.—the foot t+ at 
ways sinking in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy is the | 
| capital. Here the people do nothing but complain; but it is said that 
they find a pleasure in their complaints. The city is surrounded with 
| woods and rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, making them the} 
' confidants of his secrets,—of the discovery of which he is so much 
| afraid, that he often conjures those woods and rocks never to betray 
j him. The Empire of Poetry is watered by two rivers. One is the river 
| Rhyme, which has its source at the foot of the Mountains of Reverie 
The tops of some of these mountains are so elevated that they pierce the | 
clouds: those are called the Points of Sablime Thought. Many climb | 
' there by extraordinary efforts; but almost the whole tumble down again, 
| and excite, by their fall, the ridicule of those who admired them at first | 
| without knowing why. There are large platforms almost at the bottom 
| of these mountains, which are called the terraces of Low Thoughts 
| There are always a great number of people walking among them. At 
| the end of these terraces are the Caverns of Deep Reverie. Those who | 
| descend into them do so insensibly, being so much enw rapt in their medi- | 
| tations that they enter the caverns before they are aware. These ea 
} Verns are perfect labyrinths, and the difficulty of getting out again contd 
scarcely be believed by those who have not been there Above the ter 
| races we sometimes meet with men walking in easy paths, which are | 
i} termed the Pathsof Natural thoughts these centlemen ridicule 
equally, those who try to seale the Points of Sublime Thoughts, os weil 
' 


and 


as those who grovel on the terraces below. They would be in the right 
if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of Natural Thoughts; but 
| they fall almost instantly into a snare by entering intoa splendid palace 
iw hich is ata very little distance,—it is the Palace of Badinage. Scarce 
ly have they entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which they 
| formerly had, they dwell upon such only as are mean and vulgar 
| Those, however, who never abandon the Paths of natural thoughts are | 
'the most rational of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and | 
their thoughts are never at variance with sound judgment. Besides the 
| River Rhyme, which I have described as issuing from the foot of the 
mountains, the is another. called the Riverof Reason. ‘These two 
rivers are ata great distance from one another; and as they have a dif 
ferent course, they could not be made to communicate except by canals 
which would co# a great deal of labour 
munication could not be formed at all places, hecause there it only one 
| partof the Kiver Rhyme which isin the neighbourhood of the River 
Reason; and hence many cities situated on the Rhyme. such as Rounde 
layand Ballad, could have no commerce with the Reasou, whatever 
pains might be taken for that purpose. Further, it would be necessary 
that these canals should cross the Deserts of Common Sense, as you 
will see by the map; and that is almost an anknown country The | 
| Royme is a large river, whose course is crooked and unequal, and, on ac- 
| ecount of its numerous falls, it is extremely difficult to navigate. On 
| the contrary, the Reason is very straight and regular, but it does not | 
carry vessels of ever burthen There is in the Land of Poetry a 
very obscure forest, where the rays of the sun never enter. It is the | 
forest of Bombast. The trees are close. spreading and twined into each 
other The forest is so ancient that it has become a sort of sacri | 
lege to prone its trees, and there is no probability that the ground | 
| will ever be cleared A few steps into this forest and we lose our | 
road, without dreaming that we have gone astray It is fall of imner | 
| ceptible labyrinths, from whic h no one everretarne. The Reason is 
lost in this forest. The extensive province of Imitation is very sterile 
—it produces nothing. The inhabitants are extremely poor, and are 
| obliged to glean in the richer fields of the neighbouring provinces; and | 
some even make fortanes by this beggarly occupation. ‘The Empire | 
| Of Poetry is very cold towards the north; and. consequently, this 
uarter is the most populous. There are the cities of Anagram and | 
y raat thy with several others of a similar description. Finally, in that) 
| sea which bounds the States of Poetry, there is the Island of Satire, sur- | 


For these canals of com 





And last of all, we think the following may possess novelty for ninety- | rounded with b Ucr waves 


| did those of the Alcean Sea 


}on his shoulders. His full 


| hie yywreover Wis shoulder made 


| 
' 
| 
' 


| Caspian 


' cleared 


Phe salt (rom the water is very strong and 
dark eefoured, ‘The vreate: part of the brooks of this island resemble 
the Nile in this. thet theirsources are unknown: but it is particularly re 
markable that there is notone of them w hose waters are fresh A part 
of the same sea is called the Are hipee lago of Trifles: the Preneh term it 
L/ Archipel des Bagatelles; and their vovacers are well sequainted with 
those ds. Nature seems to have thrown them up in sport, ae she 
The principal islands are the Madrigal, 
the Song, and the Impromptu. No lands can be lighter than those 
Islands, for they Moat upon the waters 


> — 
SKIRMISH IN PERSIA. 
Captain James Edward Alerander, (late) Oth Lancers 

“Ma Hah be our guide in this exped.tion!” said Aldoollah Khan 
to bis ga; “ Shah, the threshold of the world’s glory, bas given usa 
diMcalt to play , but Inchallal will burn the tathere 
of the dans, and cut off a detachment or two before they can fall 
back inte Georgin’ Dv wy father’s beard’ A, a. ‘we 
will show them what if is to treenacs on the territory of the true helliewers 
Ciorumeak, the rascals’ didthey i nagine they ¢ ould pitell 
the plains of Tran, consume its fruit ‘ re with bnpa 
nity? No, po, the unclean Gionre will drink of the sherbet of death by 
our biades, and their hearts will be cold ere long ' But, Ab loollah 
Khan, in the name of Ullol, let us make some play, look here isa Meidan 
(or plain) ft for exercising Toorkomanes . 
ale of Gis broad stirrup into his horse 


please God) we 
replied th 


ther tenteon 
ind trample on its ex 


s flank 


triking the an 


and calling out a Dethi 


Khan, of hair-brained young fellow from the tro p, the gallant Aga 
dashes affer him with bis light bamboo spear in ve 
The Aga, like his chic was arraved in a blue cloth surcoat, fitting 


tight to the shape, and « it was a etee! cuiraes: his hend wae aleo de. 
fended by a metal scull« ap terminating ina spike, and from it streamed 
two or three long feathers; chain-mail covered the cars and | ung down 


ecariel troweer or shulwas, were met below 


chased silver 


the knees by brown sharytoed boots; a pair of pistols with 
batts, and an ivory hilled dagger, were in his 
lefi sadd’» flap wasra Deomascns blade The Dethi Khan, and his five 
hundred comrades, wore black « ape al Bochara lamt-skia 
ed in attic top to shew the silk or shawl lining 
ent coloues, and their arms were, lances, 
with ivore handles 

“Valilah!” eried the Agato the Delhi-Khan, “if you don't bestir 
yourself, t shall send you to Bblis The youth replied by unslinging 
his toph k end continuing at speed; he drew the ball, and turning com 
pletely om d im bis saddle, he levelled and fired at the Aga, who shaking 

» leimt et him, thea grasping bis spear 
in his bridle hand, be drew forth a jereed or javelia, whieh he darted at 
the Dethi-Khan, who avoided it by stooping to bis saddle bow, then 
wheeling round he become in bis tarn the purseer, They thus continued 
for some time making a display of their Parthian horsemar ship, ond eir- 
cling round and round each other, whilst the rest looked on in edmira 
tion as they continued their march, and occas ionally shouting, Shabash, 
escellently done! Mashallahe praise be to God! 

The mists of the moruing were rolling off the hills “like a garment” 
asthe party of Kizzilbash ascended a steep and rugged road; the stones 
were wet and slippery, bat the horsemen heeded them not; and throw 
ing their reins on their horses’ necks, the y left them to piek out their own 
way; then producing their flint and steel they lighted their chebouks or 
long ‘Turkish pipes, and consoled themselves with the aromatic fomes of 
Khiraz tohoceo, The Kilian called his musician, who clearing histhront, 
took out « paper from hie brewst and struck up a wild though plaintive 
air, which was echoed from the ¢ pposite cliffs. But @ stop was soon put 
to his singing, by an exclamation of one of the foremest of the party, 
who pointed to a pinnacle of the rocks overhead, on which was seated 
an enzle, which uneconcernedly eye d the horsemen from his commanding 
it. The Khan galloped below him and was taking aim, when the 
king of birds rose majestically in the air, and the bollet whistled harm 


shawl! sach, and under bis 


(nicely pinch 


cloth surcoats of differ 


long guns, and curved sabres 


leesly past him 


The precipices 
ing of pines, oaks, beech, and maple. Nature seemed to have choven 
this district to revel in unrestrained grandeur, for her works were on the 


most magnificent scale, and the rocks were suited to the vegetation 


were now clothed with trees of e ¢ igantic size, consist. 


la too was given to thie mountain lan lscape by a swollen torrent 
which roshed in white foam and with no “y impetuosity over the ledges 
which obstructed ite progress to the sen; on the tee p hanks, and far be 
low the Kizzilbash, coveys of red-legged partridges were observed run- 
ning actively about among the stones, and picking up the scattered seeds 
of the wild oat 

The horsemen continued to wind for tome time among the hills, til «@ 
sndden turn of the road brought them in sight of the wild expanse of the 
It was a glorious prospect. Immense masses of black forests, 
inhabited by tiwers, skirted the chores, in which, since the waters of the 


| deluge sulwided and left the ark on the hoary head of Agri-degh, the 


silence brooded over them 
except when the tempest caused the foliage to wave like fields of grain 
as the branches groaned and wailed in struggling with the blast, whilst the 


No 


sound of the hatehet has seldom been heard; 


roar of the brindled tenants resounded through the gloomy recesses 


wreaths of emnoke curling over the trees indicated haman habitations or 
/ £ ’ 


pots the labours of the agricaltorslist. These ancient woods 
seemed abandoned to wild beasts, who ranged them unharmed by the 
bold hanters. Into the sea, headlands advanced and formed deep hays, 
in one of which the white sails of a vessel appeared like a sea-bird 
skimming the waters, whilst a lively breeze bad set the billows in’ mo- 
tion. and white-erested they rolled to the beach 

“ Albomdautltiioh, praise be to God,” mid the Khan, “here is « cara- 
vanserai at last, though the graves of those who allowed itto go to ruin 
should be defiled ; however, by the bead of Ali, it is better than nothing ; 
quick, you lazy furaches, and eg ee place in an upper room and 
spread my numid (belt) and carpet, for lam as tired as if I had sent am 
hundred Glours to the Pather of P.wil.” 

The caravanserai was, as usanl. a square stone enclosure surrounding @ 
yard; round three of the sides of the court were pinzzas divided inte 
rooms, and bebind them were large stables for the horses of wayfarers; 
on the fourth side of the building was the arched gateway, over whick 
were a few small rooms, bat only one of these was habitable as the 
ceiling of the others nad fallen in. The stardy Khan dismounting with 
a groan, clambered to the upperapartments and immediately threw hime 
self on his carpets; a boy then handed bim a fresh caleoon, the gratefal 
fumes of which, with some strong coffee, considerably revived him, aad 
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October 8, 





he reclined contentedly stroking his Leard and talking to himself, till the | by the late Com. Boteler.” At bome, we bave several naval officers 


Aga « simultaneously with the evening's meal. 
A 


chintz cloth being spread on the ground before the two chiefs, | our present 


an attandant brought in a metal basin and ewer, and after they had w 
ed their bands and eaten some ripe fruit, two broad flour cakes were 

aced on the cloth anda tray of smoking rice; on seeing which the 
Knes pronounced the bismillah or grace, and plunging bis band into the 
white heap he brought out a fow!, which was quickly dismembered, and 
dipping portions into cups of sauce, in a few minutes the fow! became ® 
cheloton ; spoonfuls of cool sherbet having washed it down, the caleoons 
were again produced, and they sat comfortably together till the sound of 
angry voices, which bad for some time been beard from the court 
below, becoming louder, compelled the Aga to descend and quell the 
tumult 

He found the troopers quarrelling about their quarters for the night ; 
the younger and more active had seized on what the elders considered 
was their right, and from words they were proceeding to blows, when 
the Aga producing his jereed laid about him on the otber side, softening 
the shoulders of the high contending parties, abusing t cir female rela- 
tives, and turning out those who could not be seccommodated within 
the walls of the caravanserai to bivoune under some trees outside. 


Before betaking himself to his repose the Klan looked out from bis 
window and observed the mountains betore him to be capped with a 
mass of angry black clouds; they were piled confusedly on one another, | 
and the light grey seud was drifted swiltly across them; the wind, cold 
and moist, swept over the caravanserai and sighed on the untenanted | 
chambers, and the face of Nature bespoke a coming storm. The Per. | 
sians ip the court quickly rolled up their carpets, and huddled together | 
into the stables beside their horses, al! of which were now turned out and | 
their places oceupied by men; afew warning drops of rein were then 











: | and from the various points thus established, others intermediate might 
sucteeded by a torrent, the distant thunder growled and reverberated | , - 0 _ ‘ ; 
among the hills, and the lightning showed at Geannat intervels their rug- | be determined with facility, from which geography would eventually de 
ged p_ 2 ~ nly the noise of the conflicting elements was so great that it | rive incalculable benefits. In addition to these considerations, a series 

; the 


Was difficult to hear oneself speak, and though many essayed to sleep, 
few were visited by ‘‘ Nature's best restorer.” 

The storm was at its height, when « peasant in a red fur cap and 
coarse blue garments. with the rain streaming from his person, sought 
shelter ia the caravanserai. “ Punah de Khooda, God be my protec- 
thon!” said be, “ what a night! surely the spirits of mischief are abroad, 
and are frightening us with their gambols. Wullah! Lhope they will 
not barm my poor sheep; but they may amuse themselves with these 
Russians if they like, and if they sweep them into the sea it would be a 
happy riddance to our village.” ~~“ Russians! whet Russians?” erelaim- 
ed half a dozen voices eagerly, ‘are we near the Pedarsug?” “ Near! 
ay within (wo fursungs of the devourers of unclean meat,—may they be 
confounded" ; 

The information that a party of 300 of the enemy oceupied a village 
within two hours’ march of the caravansersi was quickly communicated 
to the Khan; a council of war was leld, the peasant was closely inter- 
rogated us to the positien of the Roos, and after a short deliberation it 
was determined that three hours before daylight the march should be re- 
sumed, and the enemy if possible surprised. Sleep was no longer court- 
ed by the Kizzilbash, but a general inspection of arms took place, their 
pieces were newly primed and sabres sharpened with care; there was 
not much ftalking except now and then a “'Toof be resh” would be 
heard, and one would esclaim to his neighbour, “I spit on the beards of 
the rascals, and mean to secure at least half a dozen of their dirty 
heads;” some again attempted to strike upa lively air, bat the strain 
soon became grave and touched on scenes of domestic happiness and of 
those who, sitting at the solitary hearth, might mourn the absence 
of the soldier, husband, or son, whose presence was onee light to 
the eyes 

At the appointed time, the troopers led forth their steeds and mounted 
in silence, the stars and the dying embers of their fires scarcely affording 
sufficient light to enable each man to distinguish bis charger. The 
gurgling of afew caleoons was heard, and a few opium boxes were used 
as the Kizzilbash mustered outside the gateway, and then cautiously 
wended their way under the guidance of the peasant, who ran beside 


surveying the coasts of England and Ireland, which completes the list of 
scientific operations connected with the navel service. In 
Py ae rey with whet yet remains to be done, if we turn .or instance to 
the Indian Ocean, the above list appears smali. But we must not com- 
plain. A spirit has been evinced by men in power since the war, to 
take advantage of peaceable times. ‘The numerous but unfortunate ex- 
ditions to Africa—the valuable surveys of or W. H. Smyth in the 
editerranean—the extensive voyage of Capt. W. Owen in the Leven 
—the expeditions of Sir Jobn Franklin in North America—those of Sir 
Edward Parry to the Polar regi6ns—that of Capt. King lately returned | 
from surveying the shores of South Americo—and, finally, thet of the | 
Chanticleer, under the late Capt. Foster, all tend to prove that such mat- | 
ters bave been held in due estimation. 

If we wanted a of of the progress of science in the present day, 
we should assuredly point to the voyage of the Chanticleer. The two! 
chief objects, namely, pendulum experiments to obtain the true figure of 
the earth, and observations for difference uf longitude, way, perbaps, 
be considered the principal desiderata of the present day both for the na- 
— and astronomer. ’ 

thas been justly observed, that chronometers have become the pride 
of modern navigators, and that scarcely a “ well-found” Sritish ship 
goes to sea withuut them. So great a step attained in our merchant ser- 
vice, demands a corresponding encouragement on the part of govern- 
ment, and setting aside the value of it in other points of view, what can 
be more beneficial than affording them the means of turning these va- 
juable machines to a still better account, by giving them well-fixed me- 
ridians to start afresh from, as they would from Greenwich, at each turn 
of their voyage? A still better knowledge would thus be acquired of 
chronometers, the longitude would be more easily ascertained by them, 





/of magnetic experiments were included among other objects of this 
| voyage, which combined to render it one of the most interesting and 
| useful expeditions that have sailed from our shores since the days of 
| Capt. Cook. Planned by men of the first experience, both in science 
and nautical knowledge, it was matured and submitted to the Admiralty 


equally favourable to health. A refresbin 


sea-b 
ot the sup, and renders the air cool and oe SS 
winds prevail from September to March, and the south-west during the 
Biter months, of which August and September are remarkable for 

n. 

The principal employments of the men appeer to be fishing and bus- 
bandry. During the winter season many are occupied in the whale 
fishery, and they have establishments to the northward of the bay at 
which they prepare the oil. The occupation of the women consists ia 
working up cotton for their families. ‘There is but little communication 
between these people and the native Indians who inhabit the interior. 
The bay is frequented by ships of the country from Rio Janeiro, Babia 
and the river La Plata, which eaport rice, flour, oil, and several species 
of pottery manufactured by the inbabitants. 

After about a week's stay at St. Catherine's, the Chanticleer sailed for 
Monte Video, where the pendulum experiments were commenced. 
Much delay, as well as inconvenience, was occasioned by the war then 
raging between the Brazilians and Buenos Ayreans. and in October fol- 
lowing Com. Foster sailed tor the southward to prosecute the more dif- 
ficult part of the voyage. From Monte Video the Chanticleer pro- 
ceeded to Staten Island on the coosi of Terra del Fuego, where the pen- 
dulum was again employed. The time thus occupied was also devoted 
to a survey of the isiond. The plan made of it by Lieut. Kendall, who 
was then inthe Chanticleer, is the only authentic one extant, and sufB- 
ciently illustrates its extraordinary nature. 

The meridian distance between the island and Cape Horn was ascer- 
tained, aiter which the Chanticleer steered to the southward for New 
South Shetland. Ice islands were quick!y met with after leaving Cape 
Horn, and atone time they were so numerous, that with a heavy sea and 


| gales of wind, the Chanticleer was frequently in a perilous situation, 


from which it demanded all the skill and vigilance of her captain and 
officers to extricate her. The fogs and constant rain which were met 
with here, as well as the change to acold climate from the heat of the 
Torrid Zone, contributed to render this the most unpleasant part of the 
voyage. It had been wisely planned that the Chanticleer should be de- 
layed as little as possible near the Equator. 

Among ice islands in a boisterous sea, attended with fogs, rain, and 
gales of wind, the littie Chanticleer had no easy task to get to South 














ouly to be approved, and ordered to be perforined. Com. Fostert was 
appointed to conduct the voyage in H. M. 8. Chanticleer, which vessel 
was fitted out wt Portsmouth under his superintendence, and supplied 
with all the instruments necessary to sucha service. After having made 

experiments with the pendulum in high southern latitudes, as well as 
near the Equator, and carried the chronometric observations across the 
Atlantic and Ethiopic oceans in various parts, it was intended on his re- 
turn that he should proceed with the same purpose tothe Pacific and In- 
dian oceuns, and thus encompass the whole globe by a series of such 
observations. Being fully equinped and prepared for the first voyage, 
the Chanticleer sailed from Falmouth in May 1&2s. ‘ 

The first place which the Chanticleer touched at was the island of 
Madeira, the longitude of which was measured fo au extraordinary de- 
gree of accuracy. From Madeira, the island of Teneriffe in the Cana- 
ry group, and Saint Antonio, one of the Cape Verd islands, were suc- 
cessively visited; the latter forming a point of departure for outward- 
bound » Hey it was desirable should be correctly laid down. From 
thence the Chaaticleer proceeded to the island of Fernando Noronha, 
where she arrived on the 20th of June, and afterwards at Rio Janeiro in 
the middle of July. 

Few days were employed at Rio Janeiro in the necessary observa- 
tions and refitting the vessel, after which the Chanticleer sailed for the 
island of St. Catherine on the coast of Brazil, where she arrived on the 
third day. To a spectator entering the bay of St. Catherine, between 
the island of Arvoredo, and Point Rapa, the nerth point of =t. Cathe- 





the mainland, is covered with a profusion of foliage of the most beauti- 


ful description, on which the eye rests with delight. The lofty summits 
of Mounts Babul and Camberella, are seen towering above the clouds, | 


rine’s, the view is of the most magnificent kind. ‘The island, as well as | 


Shetland. On the 10th of January 1829, the Island of Deception, one 
of the New South Shetland group, was discovered, and a safe anchor- 
age inthe interior of it was shortly found. This island is justly entitled 
to its appellation, and is one of the most extraordinary productions of 
| nature. Its formation is entirely volcanic, the principal part being com 
| posed of lava, ashes, and ice. The shore rises to an elevation of some 
| hundred feet, particularly on the north side, which is considerably high- 
er then the south, and being circular, of about seven miles in diameter, 
| it appears from a distance to be one large mass from shore to shore. In 
searching fora harbour to receive the Chanticleer, an opening was dis- 
covered about two hundred feet wide on its south-east side, aud on far- 
ther examination, it was soon found that a large circular basin of about 
five miles diameter, occupied nearly the whole interior of the island, the 
| external shores forming a "perfect barrier or wall, thereby affording the 
utmost security within. The depth in the centre of this basin was nine- 
| ty seven fathoms, rather too much for anchorage, but a smal! cove on its 
eastern side gave ample security to the Chanticleer. 
| Ibe pendulam was employed here and the necessary observations 
performed, whilst the officers of the Chanticleer surveyed and explored 
| this extraordinary island. Several small coves were found on the bor- 
ders of the basin, and some stones placed on each other in arude, clam 
sy manner, nearone of them, were discovered to have been used by the 
| crew of sealers tor the purpose of boiling their oil. Nor were these the 
| only traces of the sealing vessels, for in the exploring expeditions which 
| were constantly going forward, another pile of stones on a neighbour- 
ing eminence was found, on examination, to contain the corpse of a 
man. Ile had evidently been a sailor belonging to one of these vessels, 
but of what country could not be discovered. There was nothing found 
near him to indicate how he bad died, nor at what date. He was found 








which cover the tops of the adjacent mountains cn the coast, while be- | lying on his side in a roughly-formed box, clothed in a red woollen 


the stirrap of the Khan. The Aga counted the files as they rode along, 
and rated soundly some cureless youths, who had lingered behind to eol- 





yondthem in the distance, those of the interior gradually blend their) shirt. The stones were caretully replaced, and a notice left on the spot 
hue with the thin transparent atmosphere. Cedars, orange-groves, lau- 
ej 7 ; - , rels, and a variety of other trees, among which the tufted palm is seen 
lect their light bacgage Phe march was continued in anxiety and with | bending gracefully in the wind, cover the fece of the whole country. 
hearts heating bigh with excitement, till at the termination of the plain | The cabins of the peasantry overlook the bay, and enliven the scene b 
which the party had been traversing for some time, and at the bottom of | ineie white-washed walls, forming a pleasing contrast with the desk 
some broken ground, a distant twinkling light was deseried, on which | oreen folinge by which they are surrounded. The bay, which is formed 
the guide touching *he knee of the Khan, said, “ Yonder are the |}. the island with the main, iscapacious and safe, the high lands that 
Giours,” and a halt was iminediately ordered. | surroand it affording ample protection from all winds. 

The Russian detachment, over which destruction seemed now im- The general anchorage is between the islends of Santa Cruz and the | 
pending, had occupied an advanced position near the Caspian, and on | northern Raton Island, abreast of the town of San Miguel, which, from 
the breaking out of the late war had received orders to retire by fereed | the houses being built apart from each other in a straggling manner, as- 
marches beyond the Araxes into Georgia. In complying with the or- 


sumes a respectable appearance ata distance. The delusion, however, 
ders to retrograde, the Russians, after a fatiguing march, bad reached the | vanishes on approaching it, and it turns out to be formed of a few insig- 


above-mentioned village, into which they gladly threw themselves and | nificant buildings. The principal object which atiracts the attention on 
occupied it for the night in fancied security. Sentries were posted at | nearing the town, is « large water-mill, which is turned by a stream of | 
the two eatrances to the village, which communicated witha road which | water conveyed from a neighbouring hill by an aqueduct. Ships gene- 
led through it. But the commandant, careless from fatigue, had neg-| rally water here in consequence of its being good, and easily procured, 
lected to observe that there were certain breaches ia the walls which | although this article abounds in almost every part of the bay. 
ought also to have been guarded, and, allowing his officers andmento| ‘The island of Saint Catherine is about thirty miles long, and from 
scatter themselves in the empty houses which the inhabitants had aban- | four to eight in width. The original name among the Portuguese was 
doned, the detachment sought repose. | Isla dos Patos, probably from the Indians who first inhabited it. In 1654, 
A watchful sentinel, wrapped in his great cost, and pacing backwards | jt was granted to Dias Velho, a Portuguese, by John the Fourth of Por- 
and forwards at his post, fancies he hears a du/l sound at some distance tugal, for the purpose of colonization. ‘This person is said to have been 
from him on the plain; he listens, but a gust of wind agitates the leaves | assassinated by some English pirates, whilst carrying his plans into exe- 
of atree near him and distracts him from what lad excited his attention. | cution. Although femilies of Portuguese from the Azores settled on it 
The breeze blowing over the damp groand chills his frame, and he at-| at different times, it was not till the year 1749 thatthe government form- 
tempts to beguile the tedium of the night hour by humming a plaintive | ed it into the province to which it now belongs. The surface of the 
air of the Ukraine, and impatiently be looks forward to the time of his | island is formed of a soil the most favourable to vegetation, and besides 
relief; suddenly he is struck down by the blow of a sabre from behind. | being well watered, is varied by mountain and dale. Rio Ratones is 
his musket goes off in his fall, which is the prelude to a desperate the principal river, and falls into the bay on the western side of the 


strife island. Rio Vermelho, ‘Tavares, and Ribeirao, which two Ia'ter fall 


that his remains might not again be disturbed. 

The external, as well as the internal shores of this island, from the 
friable nature of its materials, present some very remarkable appearan- 
ces. The eastern side is entirely faced with cliffs of ice, about three 
hundred feet in height, which the constant washing of the cea forms into 
singular fantastic shapes. Similar cliffs are also found on the south and 
south-west sides, and their base is bounded bya beach of ashes and lava, 


| which extends round the whole island at low water. ‘The examination 


of the basin was attended with considerable difficulty, arising from the 
small ashes and dust which were carried into it by the wind from the 
island: Seals and their companions, penguins and sea-leopards, were 
the only inhabitants found in this desolate island, which affords not the 


| lightest verdure. Streams of water, ata temperature of 140° and 160° 
| of Farenheit, were found issuing in some places from the sides of the 
|-hills, and returning into the basin, the water of which was scarcely 


above the freezing point. It is generally supposed that this basin was 
, formerly the crater of a voleano, and that the sea bas found its way into 


| it by washing out the narrow passage by which the Chanticleer entered 


_ How tong it has been resorted to by sealing vessels is unknown, but it is 
| not unlikely. that known only to one or two, its situation may bave been 

kept secret, in order to secure it from being yisited by the numerous 
vessels in that employment. 

The Chanticleer left the Island of Deception on the &th of March 1929, 
and proceeded to Cape Horn, where the necessary observations detain- 
ed heruntil the 25th of May. The passage which she experienced con- 
vinced Com. Foster that he had been quite long enough in these southern 
latitudes, and it was with no little satisfaction that he quitted this const 
| for the Cape of Good Hope. A severe gale of wind drove the Chanti- 
cleer three bundred miles to the eastward of the latter place, and after 
| finding shelter with some difficulty in Mossel Bay. she arrived at the 


A few of the bravest of the Persians had been ordered by the Khan to 
dismount, and to creep towards and endeavour to dispatch the sen 
tries, whilst the rest, divided into two bodies, were to penetrate the vil 
lage by the unguarded breaches A dropping shot or two is first 
heard, succeeded by loud shoutsot Ali! The Russians, roused irom their 
slumbers. grasp their arms, and most of them without taking time to ac- 
coutre themselves rush into the lanes The Persians to augment the 
confusion, set fire to several of the houses; with the glare of ruddy 
flames illuminating their ferocious countenances they charge down on 
the scattered enemy, confused and separated from their leaders ; gallant 


| Cape ou the 16th of July. The time occupied here by the observations 
also into the bay from the south part of the island, are less considerable. | which were required, afforded ample oppertunity to the officers and 
The climate is no less favourable to vegetation than the soil tose- | crew for the enjoyment of that relief from their fatigue which they so 
trees, jessamines, myrtles, and others, flourish in the greatest profusion. | much needed Jer stay was accordingly prolonged by a variety of 
Nor is there any deficiency of trees for building. Canoes are construct} scientific objects, until the 13th of December, on which day she sailed 
ed from single pieces of timber of fifty feet in length, and varying from | for St. Helena, and arrived on the 26th of the same month. At this 
four to five feet in width. Large quantities of rice are also grown. and | place the Hecla was found with her few surviving officers from the coast 
the melons are considered the finest of the country. The climate is) of Africa, to which ship Lieut Kendall, one of the officers of the Chan 
| ticleer, was appointed. 

The observations in Lemon Valley detained the Chanticleer till Feb- 





* Since this was written, Capt. Fitzroy has been appointed to bis tor- 


mer vessel the Beagle, to complete the charts of South America. 








ly and in despair the devoted infantry stood back to back, and attempted t Com. Henry Foster entered the navy in the year 1812, and succes- 
to repel their bloodthirsty foes, but their courage is unavailing, and | sively served with the present Admirals Bertie and Alexander“in the 
though the bayonet may pierce the breast of the steed, the keen blade of | North Sea and Channel Fleets. In 1817, he joined Capt. Hickey inthe 
the horseman lays the foot soldier low Blossom, with whom be served till the year 1519, in the capacity of mid- 

The work of death continues amidst the cries of the combatants, the shipman. 
groans of the wounded, and the rearing and crackling of the burning 
roofs; the Russians, quitting the lanes. seek to conceal themselves in the 
houses, but the Persians, with bared arms, caps thrown back, and tucked | veying the mouth of thet river. When in the Creole, afterwards, with 
wp skirts, pursue them on foot, bring them forth from their concealment, | Commodore Bowles, he made a survey of the north shore of the river 
and with imprecations slay them without mercy. The Khan savesahand-| Lo Plata, which was of material service in constructing the present 
ful of prisoners, and some more escape amongst the rocks, w hich border chart of that river. But it wes not until serving in the Conmay, under 
a stream which washed the village walls the command of Capt. Basil Hall, that his scientific qualities were 

On the following morning the decapitation of the bodies of the slain, fully evinced. In addition to the employment of surveying, he was 
and of many who still breathed, occupied the Persians, whilst the heads | here intrasted with the use of a collection of astronomical instruments, 
of some of their own people, afterremoviag their beards, were added to | which had been supplied to Capt. Hall by the Board of Longitude 
the bloody heap, which was divided into sacks, placed on led horses, and | With these he made some excellent observations, which with pendulum 
the whole to be brought in triumph as trophies of a victory to the Shah, | experiments, the first he ever undertook, obtained him admission into 


who would cause pillars of headsto be raised to commemorate the triumph | the Royal Society. 
of the true believers ; : 


Commissioners to establish the boundary line between Great Britain 
and the United States, he commenced his scientific operations by sur- 


His next appointment was to the Griper, Capt 
Clavering, on her voyage with Capt. Babine to the coasts of Greenland 
——~> and Norway; and on the retern of this ship, in 1824. he received his 
(AUTIC + ICE jeutenant’ » of Cant. Sir Edw 
; NAUTICAL SCIENCE. hag i which tetcte re Poses tants te Let Poe 
H. M. 8. Chantiel . ‘the death y, ostthe Fury in Prince Regent's Inlet, L ‘ 
late of H.! : inticleer, and an accurate account of the death | had accompanied him as astronomer to the expedition. Here he em- 
of Capt Foster, her Commander 


ployed the leisure afforded by an arctic winter in making some exceed- 
@ The present is a favourable senson for the pursuit of scientific objects 


ingly interesting observations on magnetism, refraction, and the veloci- 
abroad, and aecordingly several naval expeditions of this nature are now | ty of sound, besides those connected with determining latitude and lon- 


employed under the auspices of government, in the various parts of the | citade. For these observations, which are printed in the Philosophical! 
world. In Canada, Com. Bayfield is proceeding in his survey of the St. | Transactions, on the return of the last expedition of Capt. Parry from 
Lawrence; in the West Indies, Com. R. Owen, commanding the Bios- | Spitzbergen, whitherhe bad accompanied him, Lieut. Foster received 
gem, is actively employed surveying; in the Mediterranean, Com. Cope- | the Copley Medal of the Royal Society, and in half an hour aiier his 
tand is cage with bie survey of the Archipelago: and on the Western Commander's rank. His eppointment to the present veyage took plece 
Coasts of Africa, Com. Belcber is completing those parts left unfinished | a few days afterwards 





At the time that this ship visited the Columbia River with the | 


jrnary, when she sailed for Ascension, and arrived there on the 14th 
Much has been done in this small island by Government to secure the 
advantages that our naval force may obtain from it in any future war, 
and much credit is due to the Commandant, Capt. Bate of the Marines, 
for his judicious arrangements. Situated in the midst of the ocean, 
nearly half-way between the African and American continents, from 
| which latter it is distant about twelve or thirteen hundred miles, it will 
| afford a rendezvous, from which an expedition may proceed to any ad- 
jacent part of the world. But considering it in the light which is prin- 
cipally intended, that of furnishing our ships with supplies of vegetables 
and provisions, every establishment for such a purpose must be wished 
for, and this, from its geographical position, is rendered particularly de- 
sirable. The climate of the island is most healthy, and it has long been 
| the resort of our African squedron for recovering from the pernicious 
effects of the coast. 

Ascension is about twenty miles in circumference, being about five 
miles across from north to south, and +» ven from east to west. Accord 
ing to the observations of Capt. Sabine. who visited it lately, Fort Cock- 
| burn, at George Town, is in Latitude 7° 56 S. and Longitude 14° 24 
| W. Composed of volcanic remains, the principal requisites for vege- 
} tation, soil and water, are its greatest deficiencies, and these it is the 

part of British enterprise to supply. The former has been conducted 
| there from England, and the latter by the judicious construction of 
| tanks and arrangement of water-pipes, is obtained io abundance from the 
only high land there is in the island. The settlement, which is named 
George Town, is situated on the western or lee side of the island, com- 
posed of the Government buildings, so arranged as to form nearly a 
square, and is gerrisoned by a strong party of marines, at present under 
the command of Capt. Bate. The whole island is also under his autho- 
rity, and has been improved very much by his judicious management. 
Cross Hill overlooks the town, being close to it, and about 900 feet 
high; but the principal high land is the Green Mountain, in the N.E. 
part of the island, wuich rises to @ height of 2870 feet. Surrounded by 
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piaias of cinder-ashes, oumice-stones, and lava, the component parts o! | will the moulderin 
i ts the only sign of verdure, the | 4 





the whole island, this tain pr ‘ 
cultivated land being about eighty acres. The crops it has yielded 
have been abundant, and the vines and fruit trees which have been | 
transplanted from Madeira, promise well. ‘The arrangemeuts by which | 
a constant supply of water is now preserved, are of an extensive na- 
ture, and consist of four tanks, communicating with each other by a se- | 
ries of iron-pipes of about 25UU feet in length. ‘The apper tank is called 
the mountain-tank, and will hold a hundred and thirty tons of water. | 


Another at Dampier’s Springs in the mountain, below the former, Whose | have not the 


dimensions are eighty feet iong by twenty wide, is calculated to hold 


late completed. With these it is expected that a constant sapply of 
water will always be preserved. Great improvements have also been 
made in the landing-place and the fortifications of the island, and the 


whole appearance of George Town displays a neatness in order and | 


arrangement which is sought for in vain among the villages of the Torrid 
Zone. 

From Ascension the Chanticleer sailed in June 1839 for Fernando 
Noronha, to obtain the meridian distance between them, and thus con- 


firm the former observations. In the passage to this island from the | 


Cape Verds, the opportunity was taken of fixing the position of the Pe- 
nedo de San Pedro, or St. Paul's Rocks; and it is curious that they 
should bave been very wrougly laid down in latitude on our charts, 
while the longitude happens to be within a mile of that determined by 
Com. Foster. The usual attendance in these latitudes of variable 
winds, calms, thunder and lightning, with heavy rains, were met with 


here in profusion, and a strong current was found in the vicinity of the | 


rocks, which set the Chanticleer eighteen aniles to the westward in the 

course of twenty-four hours. The Lattitude of them determined by 

Com. Foster, is 0° 58’ N. and Longitude 29° 16/ 40” W. differing three 

miles of latitude from its supposed position, andtwo minutes of lon- 
itude. 

To follow the Chanticleer with the same detail to the remaining places 
that were visited by her, would lead us far beyond our limits, and we are 
content in leaving them in the hands of Mr. Webster, the Sargeon of 
the vessel, who, we understand, is preparing an account of the voyage 
for publication. The pendulum experiments hed been successtully 
made at the various parts required in the South Atlantic Ocean, and the 
meridian distances ascertained. The next point of importance was to 
connect these latter observations With Panama, which place being on 
the shore of the Pacific Ocean, was of the utmost consequence, from its 
affording the means of connecting them by short rans between the 
islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans with the Cape of Good Hope, | 


and thus to complete the circuit of the Globe with a series of meridian | Your obedient humble servant, 


distances. So magnificent a project, and one so worthy of that high 
character in maritime affairs which belongs to Great Britain, whose 
ships have penetrated every navigable part of tke Globe, was not re- | 
served for Com. Foster to execute. 

From Fernando Noronha the Chanticleer successively visited Maran- 
ham, Para, Trinidad, and La Guayra, and shortly after arrived at Porto 
Bello. The events which occurred afterwards are so expressively re-| 
lated by Lieut. Austin,* the First-Lieutenant of the Chanticleer, in a | 
letter to Capt. Beaufort, the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, that we 
gladly avail ourselves of permission to place so authentic a document ou | 
our records, and particularly so as the false report relating to his death | 
which got abroad has not yet been eradicated. 

“H. M. Sloop Chanticleer, off Chagres, 9th Feb. 1831 

“ Sir, —The length of time that Capt. Foster and [have been person- 
ally acquainted, aod more especially having been selected by him as bis | 
Senior Lieutenant on this unfortunate voyage, will sufficiently account 
to you for the knowledge I possess of his sentiments. Such being the 
case, I consider it my duty on the present occasion to give you the ear- 
liest information of our ever-to-be-lamented loss. 

“On our arrival at Porto Bello on the 22d of December, Capt. Foster 
immediately began the pendulum experiments, and dispatched me to 
Panama, to ascertain the practicability of measuring across the isthmys 
by rockets, in pursuance of his orders. The journey across being per- 
formed wholly on foot, I did not return to the ship until the 12th of Ja 
nuary, When [found Capt. Foster had finished his experiments, and 
was anxiously awaiting my arrival. Indeed, he was so solicitous to pro- 
secute with all possible dispatch and fidelity the admeasurement of the | 
isthmus, that he had determined on sailing for Navy Bay on the 13th, had | 
I not arrived. In my report I represented to him the extreme difficulty | 
and impracticability of measuring by chronometers, ria Porto Bello 


We accordingly sailed for Navy Bay on the 13th, and Captain Poster | 


left the ship in his gig for Chagres at daybreak on the 4th inst. taking 
with him two chronometers and the requisite instruments. He intended 
to have proceeded up the river in his gig, but on his arrival at Chagres, 


“ To Lieut. Williams’ exertion and kindness on the occasion, I cannot 


hand of time, invidious of thy wetl-earned uame, | 0 


| 





I 


the streets of Botzen are almost as quiet as they are in other 


grudge thee even these poor relics— towns at midoight. It chanced to be the annual fair, when I was there, 

“ For dveds do die, however nobly done, and I shali not easily forget the picturesque dresses of the otry, A 

And thoughts of men do in themselves decay.” noble atry are the Tyroleans; aad well ere their tall, slight, bat 

But what wilt thou reck, does the stranger pass the spot heediess of thy | firmly figures set-off by their dress; the tight breeches and white 

name? ‘ stook shew well the lower part of the figure, and there iva peculiaz 
Teo retura to Lieut. Austin, he adds— 


smartness in the bigh lat tapering to the crown, with its green silk tassels. 


Bat what shall we say of the women, who conceal the form within as 


bear sufficient testimony, and it is a great loss to this gentleman, that I many folds as might.serve for the wrappings of a mummy! At frst, one 


n of Capt. Poster to detail to you his able services and 


With his assistance, | loek forward to be 
| enabled togive you satisfaction in the hydrographical department. 

“It is necessary to inform you, that Capt. Foster's body had been 
plundered by some of the canoe-men of his valued private chronometer, 
together with his aote-book, containing all his observations since leaving 
Porto Bello; but the Government watch was found in his breast pocket 
, on the left side, and escaped detection—I presume from the unusual 

circumstance of a person carrying two watches, 
“ Having obtained permission from the Governor to erect a tablet to 
| his memory in any place I might think fit, [ have accordingly done so 
in the fort of St. Ph se at Chagres. It isa large piece of very hard 
and durable wood, cut in the usual form of a grave-stone, bearing a 
copper plate, with the following inscription neatly engraved thereon, 
“*'This tablet is erected by the senier Lieutenant and officers of his 
| Britannic Majesty's sloop Chanticleer, to perpetuate the memory of 
) their late Commander, Henry Foster. F.R.S. who was drowned in the | 
river Chagres on the 5th February 1831, while measuring the difference 
| of longitude between Panama and Chayres. This talentedgand dis- 
tinguished officer was employed in nautical and astronomical science, 
| having nearly completed his mission of three years’ duration. He fell 
| at his post, ripe in honours, but young in years. ABtat 36.’ 
| “Afterwards was placed beneath the former, 
| “His remains were found on Tuesday, the Sth, floating in the river a 
| little below Palomatia, and buried on the spot.” 
| Lieut. Austin continues,— 
. * >. 





“T have forwarded by the same conveyance as this an official state- 

| ment of the eveat for the information of my Lords Commissioners of 

| the Admiralty. : 

‘‘'Thas I believe and hope that everything has been done with pro- 
priety, and that have entered into all the detail that a letter admits of. 

| Permit me to apologise for the length of the communication and the 

| trouble I have given 





they are decorated with hoops, but the rotundity is oceasioned 


d | scientific attainments, for he was always associated with Capt. Foster in | by ten icoaty, without which number no woman Le considered 
500 tons. The principal one, which is near the landing place, and is | his labours and observations. : vt A a : a ee 


100 feet long by 59 in width, will contain 12300 tons, having been only of | 


¥ or modestly attired, 

beautiful Riva! let me add thee to my recollections of the Tyre. 
(tis a charming journey from Roveredo to Riva; mulberry trees line 
the road, and vines are trained from tree to tree—and at every door, 
maidens are seen sitting, winding silk. It was a lonely evening when I 
descended the steep mountain ot Riva, and saw below methe L a 
Garda, stretching down almost to Verona: the windows of the inu look 
down apon the lake, and one or two pomegranates—then with their 
bright erimsom blossems—and a crooked figtree, bung over the 


R, 
water. B 
But [ have yet one other portrai(to offer; it isthe house of Hoffer, ba 
the retired valley of the Passavuer, [walked thither from Meran, and 
the night in it—for it is now indeed ‘liberty hall,” baving been 
converted into alittice inn. The brawling Passauer runs past the door— a 
and on either side are seen high mountains, their lower acclivities spot. 4 } 


ted with patches of corn, and a small church witha tapering spire, 
crowning a neighbouring height. I passed part of the evening on the 
balcony over the door, sharing, with two peasents, a bottle or two of 
pleasant wine; and alihough we could see the Austrian soldiers sitting 
smoking atthe gate ot the Castle of St. Leoubard, whose time-wore 
walls reposed upon tie side of the mountain, we ventured to toast the 
memory of Hotler—and to drink to “liberty without licentiousness.” 
From the Tyrol, ‘tis but astep to Bavaria—'tis but ascending the Ba- 
varian Alps, and we drop at once into the plain, The charm of the Ty- 
rol lies in its natural beauty; the attraction of Bavaria is found in ite 
cities. But let me pause at a country village, where there chanced to be 


a children’s feast. About two hundred boys and girls, all the girls attired » | 
in white, and headed by a band of music, walked in procession toa B) 
veighbouring hill—and first, having formed two circles, the girls inside ef 
| the boys without, a grave but good-humoured elderly gentleman meade a : 
speech to the little people, —be praised their proficiency at school, and . 
7 


told them that ihey had assembled to enjoy themselves; that they might 








| eat as much bun os the y pleased, and play till sunset; and he concluded 
“With every sentiment of respect, [have the honour to be, Sir, | by exhorting the little boys to behave with gentleness and politeness to 
(Signed) H. F. Austin.” | theirfemale companions 


| Such intelligence was as unexpected at home asit was on board the 
| Chanticleer, whilst she was under way off Clhagres, and equally dis- 
tressed his friends here, as it had his officers. Butthe event was past, | 
his country had lost a most valuable and scientific officer, and his rela- 
tg with their fondest, but early-blighted hopes, were left to mourn the | 
oss. | 
The command of the Chanticleer, of course, devolved on Lieut. Aus- 
tin, who, after having taken the steps mentioned in his letter, lost no time 
in executing to the best of his power the remaining part of Capt. Fos 
tersorders. As this consisted oaly of measuring the meridian distance | 
between a few more points, namely, the east end of Jamaica, Cuba, St. 
Thomas's, Bermuda, and the Azores, these were obtained on the way 
home, by which all the objects of the voyage were fully completed, 
excepting the longitude between Chagres and Panama, the notes of 
which were lost with Com. Foster. The Chanticleer returned to Fal. 


| 


mouth, and on being paid off at Woolwich shortly after, Lieut. Austin | the People; “ "Tisa great discovery 


and Mr. Williams received that promotion which they so justly merited. 
——< So 


RECOLLECTIONS AND SCENES OF CITIES: 
The Tryol, Bavaria, the Vosges 
Itis an old saying, that reality seldom equals expectation; and I have 


. : ; 
heard some experienced travellers assert, that the planning of a journey, | 


itsarrangements, and the many pleasing anticipations connected with it, 
afford greaterenjoyment than the the journey itself. From my own ex- 
perience, I would say, that there is much trath in this; but I aw strongly 


inclined to think, that recollections are productive of more real enjey- | 


ment than either the anticipation or the reality, there is no limit to them; 


they live as long as life endures, and we can renew them as often ns we | 


havea mind. They possess this advantage besides, that nothing can 
wrest them from us; expectation may never ripen into reality, and reali 
ty may be clouded by disappointment; but the recollection of the past is 
ours for ever; beyond the reach of vicissitude, or the malevolence of fate 


| All recollections are not, indeed, reminiscences of pleasure; seenes may 


- . - - | . * 
he preferred taking one of the country canoes as far as Cruces, and | have been chequered by difficulty, or darkened by danger; but difficulty 


thence to travel overland to Panama. 

“To co-operate with him, and to ascertain positively whether the 
experiments could be performed agreeably to his instructions, the Se 
cond-Lieutenant,t with a strong party, was seat to Porto Bello in the 
launch, with orders to proceed to an elevated and central station, 
recommended hy meas the most eligible for the purpose. The rockets 
were fired from this place at the appointed times, but were not seen 
either by Captain Foster at Panama, or by the officer stationed on the 
hill contiguous to Porto Bello. Capt. Foster returned to the ship in 
Navy Bay on the 25th, in good health andspirits, as well as the whole 
of the rocket party from Porto Bello. The Captain remained but two 
days to get the error of his watch, and started again on the 28th, accom- 
panied by the Second-Lieutenant, and asmall party for firing rockets 
at Cruces, his object then being to measure the meridian distance bet ween 
Panama and Chagres. Every thing had been done at Panama; the 
experiments were concluded, and the Captain embarked in a canoe at 
Cruces, on Saturday morning the 5th of February, to return down the 
river, exulting in the success of his observations. In the dusk of the 
evening, the canoe having passed down a rapid, some extraordinary 
sensation was excited in his mind, and he rose to see that all was right. 
He got out at the after part of the canoe, and was seating bimself on the 
top of the thatched awning oc covering, with bis foot¥on the gunwale, 
when the awning gave way, and he was precipitated into the river. At 


the same moment, an enterprising young officer, Mr. Fox, andthe Cap- | 


tain’s trusty coxswain, Peter Veitch, jumped overboard and exerted 
themselves in the most noble manner, but in vain! Our unfortanate but 
highly talented chief wasseen to their horror sinking in the water, and 
inavery few moments he disappeared, and was lost to us forever! 
Those who jumped overboard so promptly were quickly obliged to 
regain the canoe; but they remained two hours on the spot searching 
unsuccessfully for the body. 
great distress, and early on Sunday morning brought the melancholy 


account to the ship, which was under way off Chagres, waiting the | 


arrival of Capt. Foster. Such was our dismay at the disastrous intelli- 
gence, that [have not words to express our feelings—for though but a 
humble admirer of science, my zeal and patriotism have often called 
forth prayers that our talented chief might be preserved to the com- 
pletion of his mission. 

[immediately dispatched the gig under the direction of the master, 
with five devs’ provisions, to search diligently for the body; and at the 
same time offered a reward of twenty dollars to any of the natives who 
should procure his remains, in order that they might be interred. And it 
issome gratification to be enabled to add that we were fortunate enough 
to obtain the body on the following Tuesday. Lieut Williams, who 


had been left at Cruces to superittend the rockets, on becoming ac: | 


quainted with the distressing accident, immediately came downina 
canoe, and joined the party I hadsentupinagig. They found the body 
floating a few miles below the place where the accident occurred . The 
dreadful state in which it was, made it impossible to bring it down the 
river; it was, therefore, deemed advisable to inter iton the spot. A 
grave four feet in depth was deg, and shrouded in the colours of our 


‘tle The grave was banked. well staked and decent! wattled 


ner of his death, and conspicuously affixed to a lofty tree imme diately 
over the grave, so that it may be casily seen by any one passing the 
place.” 

Alas! poor Foster, to watch over thy silent, lonely grave! And soon 





* Since promoted to the rank of Commander 
+ Lieut. Williams. 


They proceeded to Chagres that night in | 


that is past, and danger that exists no more, are seldom remembered with 
much uneasiness, but rather give rise to a pleasurable consciousness, that 
we have vanquished the one and escaped the other. 

Let me wander forawhile among the sceaes I have visited, and through 
the cities where I have dwelt 


of this paper would permit the details of a personal narrative. | would 
conduct the reader into many as sweet valleys as lie among the moun 
tains of more travelled Switzerland; [ would lead him by the margin of 
lakes, as beautiful and as tranquil as any that sleepin Alpine solitudes; I 
would introduce him to many lively, and many quiet but interesting 
companions—mountain streams, prattling of a hundred things—grave 


nies of summer flowers, enjoying sweet fellowship—nodding to each 
other—all silent, but all smiling. Imust content myself, however, with 
selecting a few portraits and recollections, from the many that crowd 
upon me. 


one of the first days of July—upon which L left Meran, to journey to 


which are trained over head, from one trellice to another; but then the 
vines, and cultivation are left behind, and give place to pastoral scenes ; 
and it is among these, that [ would sketch a portrait. ‘The river Adige 
presents here, one of the most extraordinary spectacles that are to be 





; met with in Europe—a rapid—almost a catarct—eatending at least a | 


To me, the Tyrol is full of interesting recollections; and if the limits | 


and gay, never weary, discoursing ewer, talking and running on; compa- 


I remember, with peculiar distinctness, that charming morning, I think, 


Glurus. One travels for more than a league, under an arcade of vines, | 


The next moment all were at play—boys and 
girls mingling promiscuously. One beautiful litte girl, about twelve 
yearsof age, appeared to be queen of the games; she wore « chaplet of 
heovell and seemed to be invested with the authority which was yielded 
alike to her superior age and charming countenance. It was a beautefal 
anda pleasing scene. New langled notions of education and propriety, 
had evidently made no progress in Bavaria; there was no torturing of 
nature; children were children, not ridiculous caricatures of men and 
women; and the buoyancy ol youth was not curbed by the silly end pro- 
saic maxims of modern plilosuphers. As for the sensible and kind-beart 
ed old gentleman, who lent his countenance to the children's fenst, | could 
not resist the temptation of introducing myself to bim; found he wae 


} a magistrate of the town; and we spent a pleasent hour over a bottle of 


Rhine wine, and in talking of the suj posed improvements ot modern 
times. They know little in Bavariaol the march of mind. The old 
gentleman had never heard of the Mechanics’ Tnstitates, or Libraries for 
‘said he, * but tell me one thing— 
are crime and vice diminished in your country, and are the people hap- 


| pier?" but as iny Voiturier was impotent, the reins already in bis hand, 


jand the pipe in his mouth—I had an excuse to rise suddenly, and take 
| leave of my kind entertainer 
I remember, with great pleasure, the ten days T apent in Munich 

There is no city of Europe, three times the size of Munich, that conteins 
so much that is worthy of observation; and if it were for nothing else 
| than to see the dress of the women, Lwould advise the traveller to in- 
}elude Manich in his way. ‘Take the following portrait of the washer- 
woman, who came to receive my commends at the “ Black Pagle.” A 
silver head-dress, confining oll the back balr, and forminga tiara in front; 
\a blue satin brocaded waist, and shirt of lowered muslin; a worked mus- 
lin aprons blue gloves; in one hand, blue satin bog depending from a 
| silver chain, and a handsome parasol in the other. need scarcely sy, 


| after this, that the women of Bavaria are extravagantly fond of dress; a} 

the girl who waited at the table d'hétc im the hotel, wore a gown, the waist Pak 

| of which wasentirely of silver. Customs like these, give great life and aj 
beauty to the picture of a population; nor is it easy to forget the brilliant at 


effect of these silver tiaras and silver-waisted gowns, when on Sunday 
| evening # Munich hotiday is held in the soyal gardens. 
, Lwoesin Munich when the king returned from Italy, where he bad 
|} been for some months on account of his health. If the Kingof Baveria 
owns a smaller dominion than some other kings, be cau bonst of a larger 
j measure of his people's affeetion, It was an universal holidsy—the- 
town seemed mad with joy—and his entrée was like a triamph one might 
almost have envied evenacrowy. ‘The same evening, hu majesty Fo. 
noured the theatre with his presence, and there his reception wos equally 
enthusiastic; he deserves his popularity; he lives as moderately as any 
geulleman about court, and the large surplus which he has been enabled 
to save from his private revenue, enebles bim to beautify bis capital, and 
to be the munificent patron of literature and the arts. ‘That most splen- 
did edifice in Europe, the Glypthothek, before whieh the Louvre sinks 


into significance, bas been erected at his own expense; and the magnifi- hi 
lcent palace now in provress, is also the ofepring of his moderation ond i 
| public spiritedness. Ilis majesty is a slight, gentlemanlike person, with i ' 
| a pleasing, but not handsome countenance—and may be seen any day mn 
among the ancient statues iu the Glypthothek, or walking over the new ai 


palace 

From Bevaria, ny recollections carry me across the lake of Constance 
into Switzerland 

When I think of the Swiss towns, one, not the most celebrated, rives 
ltomy memory; if is not Lucern, nor Berne, nor Zurich, nor any of the 
| towns best known to fame ; it is Zoug—the quiet, secluded catholic Zoug, 
passed over by some travellers, and cried down by others: but com- 


| milein length. It is one continued sheet of foam, rushing with a deafen- | mend me to a long summer's day at Zoug—a day of musing, with no in- 


ing noise, and resistless force. between quiet green ban«s, that resemble 
more the shores of a gentle lake, than the skirts of acataract. I leapt 
over the wall that bounds the high road, to cross the slope and reach the 
margin of the river,—and never shall I forget the picture that offered it- 
self to my contemplation; it was a woman sitting upon a little knoll, six 
or eight yards from the margin, with bare head and braided hair; there 
she sat, knitting, and singing to herself, snatches of a wild but monoto- 


nous air; acow. and five goats, were feeding around her—and there she 


sat, with her little lock—a beautifuland perfect image of placidity ; how 


terruption but that of an excellent dinner at the Hotel de Cerf. Zoug hes 
nothing of the bustle and money-getting air of Zurich; neither is it like 
Berne, fullof vanities and distinctions—nor like Luacern, fall of Glth, 
heggars, and idleness,—nor like all the smaller towns—such as Thun, and 
Unterseen, and Nevay, and Altorf, full of travelling English, who make 
the inns dear, and the people idle. ‘Tis the perfect picture of a country 
town inan ont-of-the-way place; only a few children are to be seen in 
the streets, and matrons sitting at their doors—he men and the maidens 
are all in the fields at work, or with the cows or the gonts! and in the 


strangely contrasted with the angry, impetuous, and roaring torrent that | evening, long processions of these tame creaturesare seen returning, 


rushed by. 
made it immortal. 

Most people have beard of Mount Brenner. It was afew weeks ear- 
lier when I walked intoa very «mall village that bears its name, and 
which is situated at the summit of the pass 
that way”"—for although in the low grounds the woods were leafy, and 
summer had spread around her garb of beanty, its only indication at 
trenner was the bright green of the fir-tree’s tender shoots. 


o'clock in the evening, asmall treble chime from the village church call 
ed the villagers to prayer and they all obeyed the summons; the tw« 


I wish Wordsworth had seen this picture—he could have 


stracgiing along the®’streets, and every one stopping at ite own door. i 
lwas nearly concluding» bargain with the ionkeeper at Zoug to spend 


eee 


eee ene: elle 


ae ee 


A once 


“ Spring comes slowly up | 


| day 


the summer with him—he asked the moderate sum of four frances per 


I was the spectator, and indeed partly « participstor in a enrious scene 
in the country of the Grisons, which is now the only distriet of Bwitzer- 
land where the primitive manners of the people are preserved I walked 


Nowhere | into Fettam. a small town of the lower Engadine, aboot ten in the 
‘ . . ‘ . . ‘ . ‘ ‘ oli | ‘ = 7 
in Europe is simplicity of manners so untainted as in the Tyrol. At six | morning: it seemed to be a holiday; it was not Sunday, and yet all the 


. | men were clad in their beet blue homespun—and the women aleo in their 
» | beet printed calicos In the inn, | found all was preparation for some- 


lorthree little shops were shat ap, the cottages were locked, even the | ‘hing enasual: and naturslly on inquiring the cause of what Ieew. Twas 


inn-doors were close, an J some seventy or eighty people, old and young 
the whole inhabitants of the villece, repnired to church. I did not re 
main alone in the inn, but went with the flock 


house. Isaw much apparent, and [have no doubt, genuine devotion 
among these simple-minded villagers 


told that Felix Zerner had returned It is the custom in the Engadine 
for youths to go from their native valleys in quest of fortune, and to re- 


There was little of the | turn whea they have found it—and Felix Zerner wos one of those sons 
country, it was buried with every attention that circumstances would| pompand majesty of the Catholic chaich to be seen there; it was as , . ; : 
A| lowly a house, and as unadorned asany of oar protestant temples; but evening before that he had arrived at Fettam, avd that day an entertain- 
yard was carved by Lieut. Williams with his name, the date, and man- for the single image of the Redeemer, it might have been a meetine , 


f adventure who had returned rich to his native town; it war only the 


nent wat to be given at his expense to many of the villegers. The 
houses of the Pogndine are of extraordinary size, and in a large upper 
lrowm the table was Inid out; the feast was fixed for mid-day, and I was 


Of all the townsin the Tyrol, [like Botzen the best; I like it for its | invited by Felix Zerner himself to partake of it. The table wes \aid 


situation, I like its cleanliness, I like its excellent inn. and civil landlord 


with a cloth that would have done credit to e nobleman’s feast, and forms 


and as for its inhabitaats, their manners are nearly as primitive as they | were set roand, apon which a erards of forty Grisons took their ploces 


are at Bremner 


I bave seen ladies returning from mass at five in the | Felit Zeroer at the head, an myself on his right hand 


Perhaps the 


| mornieg; dinner is generally served by half-past eleven, and at eight | reeder would like to know whet were the dishes at this Grison feast,— 
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there were capons without end, enormous pleces of pork several prepa- 
ordinary abundance: and ns for drink, a bottle of pale-coloured wine 
was placed at the side of each 


with bim twenty crowns. He went firstto Lyons, where, by paying 

t crowns to the master of a caffe, he got the place of under-waiter ; 
he hired himseif to « restaurateur in the 
he found himself in possession of fifteen hundred francs. 


twelve years, having in that time amassed no tess a sum that forty thou- 


sand franes; he was then thirty-three, and during the seven years thot | stepping into the steam-boat at Chalons, and so to Lyons; and in another 
had elapsed since that time, he had travelled to Russia, Germany, aud | day the Rhone carries one to Avignon, and almost in sight of the 


England, in the capacity of a valet and interpreter, and he bad now re- 
turned to Fettam with a hundred thousand franes (£4000 sterling.) This 
sketch muy serve for the outline of the career of almost all those sons of 
the Grison valleys who leave their homes in quest of fortune, and re- 
torn after having found it. 

After a little while the company became uproarious; political liberty 
was the theme of discourse and congratulation ; for the Grisons suppose 
they are the only free people upon earth ;—bot the conversation being 
carried on in the old Prorencale, it wes unintelligible to me, and I retired 
below, where f was introduced to the grisette whom Felix Zerner had 
already made choice of for abride. He must have been a trne Grison 
at heari, to have chosen any thing so homely, after having spent hall a 
lifetime among the piquantes Orleanoises. 

The primitive scenes which I have witnessed among the Grisons, recal 
to my mind the simplicity of life among arace of mountaineers, who in- 
habit that range which divides Alsasce from Franche Comté, and is called 
the Vosges mountains. Europe is ransacked for the picturesque ;—bnt 
the department of the Vosges is passed by; and yet I do not know ol 
any place in Europe, where it isto be found in so much perfection. In 
one feature of the picturesque it is peculiarly rich,—the rains with which 
it everywhere abounds. ae 0 | is there an isolated eminence that is 
not crowned by the ivied walls of one of those strong-holds, that in for- 
mer times were the baronial castles of the German nobles; nor in any 
spot that L have yet visited, have | found more primitive manners than 
in the Voages; and this will create little surprise when Ladd, that I could 
not learn that any foreigner hod visited these mountains for many years. 
One evening in the Vosges deserves a more minute record. 

It was on the second day after leaving Strasburg, and when I had 
penetrated into the beart of the mountains, that on a delicious August 
evening, | looked dowa upon the village of Ranrnes, one stenggling street, 
suspended over the brawling stream that watered the little valley, and 
overtopped by the ruins of two, once no doubt, rival castles. Linquired 
for an auberge; but there are no inns in the Vosges, fur there are no 
travellers; and uncertain how the night was to be spent, my pace had 
gradually waxed slower, till iteame toa dead halt; when an old respect- 
able looking man, coming from the vine-covered porch of ahouse oppo- 

site, asked me if I were a stranger; and learning my difficulty he offered 
me the hospitalities of his house, It was a patriarchal establishment, 
and there might be seen all the domestic virtues,—reverence for age, in- 
dulgence for youth, motherly love, sisterly and brotherly affection. 1 
was received, as strangers were received of old, before the inhabitants of 
cities hud carried their refinements—perhaps their corruptions—into the 
lands of simplicity and hospitality. How equally flowed the stream of 
life in this seclusion !—what a pieture of peace and serenity! and yet to 
one whose scenes of life are varied every day, and who is accustomed to 
men and cities, itis rather a painful, at all events a regretful, sensation 
that is awakened by the contemplation of life without variety, and as it 
would seem, almost without enjoyment. The old man whose head was 
frosted over with eighty winters, and his spouse, seemingly as aged, sat 
during the evening at the door, upon two seats formed oi plrited vine- 
twigs, watching silently the labour of their progeny. Their son, a 
healthy man of, perhaps, forty years, was digging little troughs at the 
roots of his vines: while two boys of about ten and twelve years old 
were carrying pitehers of water (rom a neighbouring well; the old man's 
dangiiter-in-law was within the house, preparing supper, and pleasing a 


the black came up, and L—— was worth only twelve louis and e balf. 

rations of charois, cheese scattered here and there, and pastry in extra- bade — ge gs other room, the bail on the roulette-table bad i“ 

rested in No. 36. 

west. | was whirled round, and L— capped down his money upon No. 36— 

The entertainer, who spoke Freneb well, and English a little, told me | and the heat moment the ball fell a second time into that oumber, and 
that he left bis native town when be was seventeen ; and that he carried L—— put into his pocket nearly nine thousand franes. 


did sup at Riche's, and there he gave me h 
here he picked up a little money and more Leowledge, and at the end | week during his residence in Paris, gavehim a hundred francs. | 
of a year, he left Lyons for Paris, with forty crowns in his pocket. There | what trifling circumstances bang the greatest events—even the choice of 
uede St. Denig, paying twenty life and death. t ; 
crowus fur his place; and after remaining there (ill he was twenty-two, | to the opera, as 1 at one time intended, an excellect father would cer- 
With these, | tainly have lost an amiable son; and society a useful member: for L—— 
he left Paris and set up @ restaurant at Orieans, in which be continued | vow practices medicine with success in bis native town. 


“ Messieurs Jaiter vos jeur,”’ said the man; the 


“ Let's go sup at Riche's,” said he, oer my arm within his; and we 
s gainings, of which, levery 
: Upon 


If i had not felt depressed that evening. or if I had gone 


"Tis an eusy matter to traverse France from north io south. "Tis only 


Pyrenees. 

Gigantic barrier! with thy deep ravines, and sunny slopes and valleys 
~the Edens of the world; and rocks and snows, and huts, and simple 
people, and portraits of a pastoral life—how many and vivid are my 
recollections! But for the present, let them sleep. 

—» | 


THE LATE REV. ROBERT HALL. 


Works of the Rev. Robert Hall. A.M. Under the Superintendence of Olin- 
thus Gregory, LL.D., F.R.A.8. Vol. 1. London, 1531. Holds- 
worth and Ball. 


Many who were ignornnt of the late Robert Hall as a minister, knew 
him as a great mind, or rather, as a most distinguished instance of a 
great mite adind upon by religion, and devoting its energies entire and 
unadulteraie to the pursuit and dissemination of religious truth. His 
claim to be considered the first preacher of the age, has been recog- 
nized beyond the boundaries of any sect or circle—by judges varying 
most widely in their creed and system of church government, and by 
not afew lacking definite belief of any kind. This triamph bas, how- 
ever, been shared by ministers far less gifted; very mixed congregations 
bave at times been molten into one spirit and interest under tneir ap- 
peal; ladies have fainted, the niggardly have emptied their purses, the 
young have trembled, and the old glowed with enthusiasm, through the 
influence of inferior eloquence. This is not a distinction to be greatly 
insisted on, for the impression made depends as much on the calibre 
of the hearer's own mind, the state of his nerves, or the retentiveness 
of his memory, as on the merits of the preacher. Added to this, the 
impression made by public speaking is often aided, if not mainly caused 
by advantitious circumstances; as, expressive action, a striking and 
varied intonation of voice, great earnestness of manner, or extraordi- 
nary excitement in the subject. Or it may be that the listener's mind 
has been made a recipient of pleasure similar to that arising from a dra- 
matic representation; he has been alternately astonished, soothed, or 
awe-strock, without any trouble to his understanding; bis feelings have 
been touched, and he bas not been required to think. But tie hearer's 
pleasure, if so derived, fades the moment he leaves the orator’s presence, 
and the orator's triamph is abated the moment he prints his composition: 
nevertheless, many possess and retain the praise of being eloquent, because 
they are heard, not read. But Robert Hall was great in the pulpit and also 
great out of it; many of his warmest appreciators never heard the sound of 
his voice or sat heneath the scintillation of his eye, but were made his ad- 
mirers by the silent perusal of his writings, when the interest of such pe- 
rusal necessarily depended on the merits of the composition. ft was this 
which set bim above so many distinguished compeers. He was indeed 
agreat preacher, but the fame of that name, limited unavoidably to 
the years ef his life, the congregation that heard him, their memories 
and powers of judging, would have been slight, and in time a perisha- 
ble memorial. With powers, too, less exquisite in their symmetry 
and growth, with aa understanding less keenly exercised, with an 
imagination inferior in strength and beauty, and a taculty ol reason 
less fitted to rule over the splendid realm of his intellect with the 
grasp and vision of a legislator; with a meaner endowment of grand 
and various properties—Robert Hall might have attained the praise 
of oratory; but it required the association of all to make him what 





little pet of three or four years old, that sat upon a stool eating a pear; 
but the gem, the chief figure in the group, was the grand-daughter, who 
stood upon the threshold with her arms crossed, having just returned 
from the neighbouring cottage of a married sister. She was somewhat 
above the middle height; slender, but with that beautiful roundness of 
form which is so captivating in woman, butso rare among her country- 
women; her eyes were dark and expressive, but mild; and two rows of 
pearly teeth were seen betwiat two parted lips of roses. Her straw-bon- 
net was slung over her arm; and abundance of beautiful tresses, gently 
agitated by the air, showed a forehead and neck of ivory; her age might 
be eighteen; but whatever it was, she seemed to preserve the recent im- 
press of the hand of divinity. She was the first and only French girl I 
ever saw of whom one might say, “she is interesting.” Many are pi- 
antes, many gentils, some even jolies comme des Anges—but interesting! 
tee seldom. : 
LT have somehow got into France, without intending it. [have many 


he was, and what bis writings will always prove him to have been 
a Great MAN. Some persons may think that so high a title, to be de- 
served, requires more of action, and of action conversant with remarka- 
ble events; that a man to be great must be a conqueror, a legislator, a 
| discoverer, or at the very least, an inventor—one whose existence must 
produce startling results, whose greatness is palpable to the senses, and 
whose achievements may be weighed and measured. Such persons may 
be reminded with advantage of Pascal's definition of the three orders of 
| distinction: that which is seen with the eye—that which is appreciated 
by the mind—aad that which is recognized Uy God: the order of out- 
ward pomp, the order of intellect, and the order of holiness. To be 
ioatel with the first, Robert Hall had certainly no title, for be lived and 
dieda hamble dissenting minister; to the second and third class he be- 
longed equally: and it was the perfect harmony that subsisted between 
his spirit and his understanding, between his devotional feelings and his 
mental vigour—it was the lovely and long-continued union manifest in 
his character, of talent and goodness, of intellect and prety, that gave 





recollections of France; but few of them either vivid or pleasing: but | },j¢) unquestionable right to the title of Great. But whilst in his mind 
as | have no intention of retursing to France after baving crossed the | philosoply and religion maintained an inseparable, it was « distiet ex- 


even his sparing use of alliteration and antithesis seems oftener the re- 
sult of accident than intention. There is no balanced monot be- 
tween the first and last clause of his parecraphs : inartificial, yet 

rately correct; eas ot apprehension, yet weighty with meaning, we fad 

richness united with simpiicity—transparency with depth—and symme- 
try with strength. Il is, in fact, awning to these excellencies. that solita- 
ry extracts give little notion of the value of the remainder. When fine 
passages are dove-tailed in for effect, they may be quoted for effect: but 
not when they are the natural growth of the subject. and have an inse- 
parable connexion with what precedes and with what follows. The 
sermon on ‘ Modern infidelity’ is considered by able judges Mr. Hall’s 
best work: it may be considered perfect: a sermon that contains far-ex- 
tending thought, piercing argument, graphic delineation, and calm and 
noble seriousness. e reader's interest in this production will not be 
lessened by knowing that Mr. Hall prepared it for the press from memory 

(the discourse not baving been written); and that part of it was pre. 
pared while lying on the floor, to mitigate the agony he habitually endured 
in his back. Another sermon, ‘Thoughts proper to the present Crisis,’ 
reached and printed in 1803, affords a fine instance of the prophetie 
oresight of genius, and of the value, beyond the passing moment, of 
sentiments deduced from principles, and of warnings grounded on facts 
significant of human nature. wenty-eight years have elapsed; but 
read even at the present crisis, nothing can be finer than his denunciations 
of the base and earth-born system of morals which, instead of appealing 
to any interna! principle, leaves every thing to calculation. and deter- 
mines every thing by expediency: which makes the grandest questions 
that can agitate the human mind mere questions of interest, and regards 
even the scriptures as a spiritual ledger-book of profit and of loss: 
which mecharizes whatsoever it touches, turning from the beautiful with 
acontemptuous doubt of it utility, subjecting The good to an arithmeti- 
cal process, miscalled reasoning, flinging over the heart the frost-work 
of fashion, and making social intercourse a cold, false, brilliant inter- 
change of manners. 

The volume that has called forth these remarks, is only the first; six 
is the entended number, and of these, the memoir, to be written by Sir 
James Mackintosh, (if our private informvtion may be trusted) will 
scarcely be inferior in value to the rest of the work. Sir James wasa 
fellow-student of Mr. Hall's at Aberdeen. With this memoir in pros 
peet, it would be absurd to give such fragmentary information as may be 
gleaned from the passing publications his death occcasioned, but we 
shall make afew extracts from an able and authentic pamphlet, writter 
by one of his .cedical attendants, (Mr. Chandler, of Bristol,) detailing 
the circumstances of his illness and death. 

It is generally known, that throughout life, or at least from early youth, 
Mr. Hall was subject to acute pain in the back. When itis considered, 
that this long-continued affliction was ascertained to have been occasion- 
ed by reual calculi, of avery singular if not unique conformation, it is 
surprising (hat his expression of suffering should have been so feeble, and 
his endurance of it so patient: but that under the severer goadings of 
these actual thorns in the flesh, he should rise superior to pain, and ac- 
tually derive from it an additional excitement to his accustomed eloquence 
in preaching, and deliver on such occasions some of the richest and 
most brilliant of his discourses, was as strikingly illustrative of the order 
of his mind, as it is signally demonstrative of the perennial resources ot 
Christianity. 

“ Our esteemed friend was subject, during the last five or six years of 
his life, to sudden attacks of difficult breathing. These attacks, consist- 
ing of laboured circulation ef the blood through the lungs, produced 
more of terrific agony than of positive pain—a feeling as of impending 
dissolution, and that in one of its severest modes. So great was his dis- 
tress, that he has often said to me, during and after an attack, that he 
could more easily suffer seven years urabated continuance of the pain in 
his back, acute as it was, than one half-hour of the conflict within bis 
chest; and he always expressed a confidence, that if the attacks were to 
recur frequenily, he should either not be able long to survive, or, (what 
he most dreaded.) he should be prevented from exercising himself in 
public, and be laid aside, in state of great affliction to himself, and of dis- 
tress to his family. 

“The last few months of his life were singularly marked by a heavenly 
fervour in devotional exercises, both in the family and in the church, in 
which he would bear upon his heart the cases of all those who needed 
special intercession, with such minuteness and propriety, such affegtion, 
and such elegant delicacy of feeling, astended, above all his ether great 
and shining talents, to endear him to our hearts when living, as they will 
chiefly embalm him in our memories now that he is removed.” p. 16-17. 

The following passages affectingly detail the closing scene :— 

“On entering his room, I found him sitting on the sofa, surrou 
by his lamenting family ; with one foot in the hot water, and the other 
spasinodicaily grasping the edge of the bath; his frame waving in violent, 
almost convulsive heavings, sufficiently indicative of the process of 
dissolution. L[hastened, though despairingly, to administer such stimu- 
lants as might possibly avert the threatening termination of life; and as 
I sat by his side for this purpose he threw his arm over my shoulders for 
support, with a look of evident satisfaction that [was nearbim. he 
said to me, ** Lam dying: death is come at last: all will now be useless.” 
As I pressed upon him draughts of stimulants, he intimated that he would 
take them if L wished; but he believed all was useless. On my asking 
him if he suffered much, he replied, ‘ Dreadfully.’” The rapidly increa- 
sing gasping soon overpowered his ability to swallow, or to speak, 
except in monosyllables, few in number, which Leould not collect; but 









Pyrenees, | may as well sketch one scene which, although hackneyed | jence; he never attempted to reciprocate their characters or blend 
both in its locality and its sabject. L would not willingly let slip from my | their instructions—knowing, to quote a remark of his own, ‘that Chris- 
memory. , 
Something—I forget what—had depressed me; and by way of excite- | mit of no mutilations or improvements; it stands most secure on its own 
ment, I strolled up the Boulevard Italienne, turned into the Rue de | phasis; and, without being indebted to foreign aids, supports itself best by 
Richelieu, and then into the Court of Frescatis. It was about ten | iy, own internal vigour. It is dogmatic; not capable of being advanced 
o'clock, a rainy night, and the court was only lighted by the lamps | with the progress of science, but fixed and immutable.”’ 
laced *r the de. The ploshing » rain prevente foot. | 4 é . 
placed under the arcade. The ploshing of the rain prevented my foot-| 11. treated religion as a noble and intellectual thing, because be felt 
steps from being heard; and just as [T was about to enter the arcade, L} hi t | el Ive intellect aulek 4 and amnlifed when 
. nd ° . . € ‘ae wr sive e t cke "af Tu 
saw a young man, with whose countenance and name I was not unac- te Noe tn . : yor ips a h aaa ne =e rh a ie L He onl 
w.. : , rthec . ngs as €. si 
quainted, come down the stair, and pausing ander the porch, he emptied | sorne upon its Wings to the contemplation of Chings as they @ 
hi ; ? : ther allegorized the Scriptures, nor anathbematized life, vor denounced 
sis pockets, and counted his money. He stood for a tow moments irre- ; : : . 
the human mind, in terms which the Creator has not thought fit to use; 


but he pressed conviction home upon the conscience with the dignified 


solute; he had evidently been « gainer; and was debating with himself, 
whether he ought to be contented, or might not, by following up his good } . > : : : : 

, : as! a . | severity of trath—shook with the grasp of a giant the painted pillars of 
arnt perhaps double his gains. The love of excitement prevailed | nels. eadiidemse set wantin es i jo dh mem i idelity 
for L betieve it is seidom that the gambler is excited | 7 , ; _ Milian, get. > ok? 
pl . iv nesinand tinetn s irs: Tfoll es ' Fd the = con with a‘ flaming sword which turned every way to keep the way of the 
room oh hes \ alee rey hppa . + ieohe : he ae mo : 1€ | tree of life,” and then sheathing that sword, scattered the dew of holy 
ter, and itisa pai fact that ae tent nai ef a a pe ‘eke 2 ee consolation on the spirits of the weary, the wretched, and the penitent 
ratio to the apparent interest they show in hd eames a Rig ~ silt ! The religion he advocated was neither one of ceremonies nor of abstrac- 

§ ‘ « p - Ss ‘ . . = . . . 
and keeps ued Gees upon the dealer, to see the oe of leis stale. te he gq | Ons; it neither savoured of a wild or effeminate fanaticism, nor yet of a 
. ’ s e, PSs | ‘ . ® . 

, ae 0 ue philosophy : wasthe incule s at once revealed, 
agitated, less anxious than he who affects to have his attention other- ecm wages yee: 7 es ms mye en yang yee strengthen 
wise occupied while the cards are dealing, and seem: y i ~ ’ a aM ave * a : ‘ . 
attention called by the final ~ orprncaingenaery tle - nin Rapes hag year | alike the understanding and the affections; a religion with authority to 

. e ‘ i ma ‘ : P . 
: : aaa : "le d actions, with powerto supply motives, power to impart a de 

compared with the plaver who cannct remain upo ee ) », | Comman - 4 I suppty Ss, | 
th =. ine down! : ke with pier aon pon Ris seal, WES Whe. sire of approximating to Deity, of preferring the real and the unseen to 

nrowing cown his stake with seeming unconcern, leaves the room, and im tohaliie nud Gnament=ne te , wilted notnaiol f peeatenion——" « 
only returns to see whether it be doubled, or swept away But to return be Kang a - f li pn rue and vital principle of progress 

—_ . . 5° . fe 71 Ww ero ¢. 

too my young friend, for such I may call him, again played eagerly with pure river < ater uf oe ; 
various success—but at length lost his last piece. He asked aloanfrom| Mr. Tall never struggled to set forth himself; and this self-oblivion, in 
the man, who, with powdered hair and hands behind bis back, stands at | coincidence with the chaste severity of his taste, the piercing vigour of 
the window ready toadvance money to those whom he knows, buat being | bis understanding, and the grave majesty of his imagination. whic h could 
unacquainted with this young man, the loan was refaused—and he walked | P0t stoop to exaggeration or ornament, peculiarly fitted him to bea 
into the garden. [followed him down (he dark walk tothe lamp at the champion and delineator of Christianity. But, although Mr Hall's con- 
fartherewd. saw him lean fora moment against the wall, and he then | ceptions were stamped with all the characteristics of a first-rate mind, 


drew a peno-kuile from his pocket, and was about to open it when I start- | that from youth hed been elaborately cultivated, rigidly disciplined, and 


ed forward. “Me. L.” Teaid led no less with gentle affection than with lofty thoughts ; many a sound 

‘Ah’ said he, snddenly putting the knife in his pocket; “I did not | ing declamation, glittering with ev ery species literary vice, has been 
see vouin the room Upon one condition,” said I. “| will lend you | mere vehemently applauded than productions developing the finest pow 
He sat down at the foot of the wall and barst | ers of the human mind, and affording the most perfect specimens of the 
you have saved | English language 


five buoadred francs.” 
into teara R 





* said he, after afew moments 


to come here to pay my medical classes. and to maintain me for four | lacked fancy. it was to those who think the cole end of language is to 
months. € have gambled it all away in two nights—I have not a sous | 8"range an antithesis, or build up a simile. He was by no means fa 
left, and I bad resolved ——" vourable to a picturesque phraseology—to poetic diction in prose—t 
No matter what you resolved,” said [, “ here are five hundred francs | s'dden changes of style, orto what are called bursts of eloquence—the 
upon condition—that whether you win or lose them, [ shall be your | Sid bursts frequently consisting of a regiment of similes, an attendant 
banker while you remain in Paris.’ - staff of epithets and conjunctions, the rear brought up by a grand per- 
sonification, and a coinage of new words inhonour of its appearance! 


I knew that to have endeavoured 
to exact a promise, without giving myself a title to exact it. would have 
been useless; for the gambler, however he may curse fortune or upbraid 
himself, never dails to imagine that one stake more w: 
his losses. L—— gave me the promise I required, 

the room 


To speak of Mr. Hall's compositions merely with reference to their 
atyle, simplicity and discrimination mark his choice of words—strengt! 
ease and compactness, the construction of his sentences. He spoke fre 


ruld bave retrieve: 
‘ and we returned to 
He threw down his bill upon the red, saying “la moiné:” 





! tianity, issuing perfect and entire from the hands of its Author, will ad- | 


But if Mr. Hall wanted imagination, it was to those 
me from self-murder;: ten days azo my father cave me a hundred pounds | Only who consider imagination, as a kind of scene-shifter: and if he | 


whatever might be the degree of his suffering, (and great it must bave 
| been,) there was no failure of his mental vigour or composure. Indeed, 
so perfect was his consciousness, that in the midst of those last agounies, 
| he intimated to me very shortly before the close, with his accustomed 
| courteousness, a fear lest he should fatigue me by bis pressure; and 

when his family, one efter another, gave way in despair, he followed 
them with sympathizing looks, as they were obliged to be conveyed from 
the room. ‘This was his last voluntary movement; for immediately, a 
general convulsion seized Lim, and he quickly expired. 

“It is not in my power adequately to represent the solemn and awful 
grandeur of this last scene. Our beloved pastor died from a failure of 
the vital powers of the heart, amidst the most vigorous energies of con- 
sciousness and volition ; his placidity, and complacency of spirit being in 
striking contrast with the wild and powerful convulsions of a frame yield- 
ing in itsfull strength. ‘The last strnggle was violent, but short. The 
pains of dying were extreme ; but they were borne with genuine Chris- 
tian magnanimity. Peacefully he closed those ‘brilliant eyes which had 
so often beamed upon us rays of benignity and intellectual fire.’ Calm- 
ly, yet, firmly, he sealed those ‘lips which bad so often charmed our 
ears with messages of divine mercy and grace.’ And as he lay a corpse 
over my shoulder, he exhibited ‘a countenance combining such peace, 
benevolence, and grandeur, in its silent expressions,’ as have seldom been 
witnessed in the dead.” p. 37—9. 

“T have never before seen, and scarcely shall I again witness, a death, 
in all its circumstances, so grand and impressive ; so harmonious with his 
natural character. so consistent with his spiritual life. * p. 42. 

Accidentally taking up alife of Pascal whilst writing these remarks on 
Robert Hall, we have been struck with one or two marked similarities 
in the lives and deaths of these illustrious men. Both manifested ata 
very early age the mastering intellect that afterwards bore fruit and came 
to perfection. Pascal was not twelve when be reasoned his way into 
geometry ; and Robert Hall was still younger when he comprehended 
| Jonathan Edward's metaphysical and profound treatise on the “‘ Freedom 
of the Will.” Great part of the life of each was spent in acute and un- 
ceasing pain, which yet was not allowed to sour their spirits or interrupt in- 
tellectual research. toth consecrated their extraordinary powers to the 
supreme study of Christianity, and as their career approached its close, 
their minds and tempers shone mere and more with that lambent light 
which issues in “perfect day.” They grew into that serene simplicity, 
which is the last attainment even of Christianized greatness; and, 
in their closing hours, when an agonizing death brought them into 
communion with their Master, they recij rocally turned from their 
own sufferings, to think and speak, with emphatic interest, of the 
sufferings of the poor It is not indeed to press the parallel: the 
mind of Pascal, acute as it was, never fully emerged from some errors; 
and his spirit, lovely as it was, wes not wholly free from weakness: but 
of Robert Hall, we may sey. without fear, that any who knew him tho- 
roughly will contradict us—ITe was preserved in the province of labour 





, | antil age, if not death, must soon have terminated his work; and then, 


but not till then, like a shock of corn in its season fully ripe, but without 


quently in epigrams and apophthegms, but be never wrote in them ; and | any symptoms of decay, without any blight on its genius, or the least 
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SS 
ion, he was gathered to the assembly of the just, 
ier intelligence and perfect purity. 


Summacp. 
Barron, the builder, hasorders to throw open the new entrance, St. 
James's Park, to the public in three weeks. 
Since 1822 there have been completed in the southern districts of Ire- 
land, under the superintendence of Mr. Griffiths, the engineer. more than 


206 miles of roads in extent, at an expense of £125,640 15s. 7d. 


The Right Hon. Charles Brogge Bathurst died on Satarday, the 13th 
instant, at his seat, Sidney Park, Gloucestershire, aged 73. e Right 
Hon. Gentleman was collaterally related to Earl Bathurst, and was a 
member of Lord Liverpool's administration, in which be held the jucra- 
tive sinecure office of Chanceilor of the Duchy of Lancaster, having 
previously passed meron the station of Secretary at War, and other 
Official appointments. r. Bathurst retired from public life in 1823, 
when Lord Besley succeeded kim as Chancellor of the Duchy. 


Sir Benjamin Hobhouse died on Saturday, at his house in Berkeley 
square, aged 75. Sir Benjamin was an accomplished gentleman, and in- 
every respect a most amiabl: and valuable member of society. He is 
succeeded in his title of baronet by his son, now Sir Johu Cam Hob- 
house, M.P. for Westminster. 

We have authority tu state that Captain the Hon. Augustus Browne 
43d Regiment, third brother of Lord Kilmaine, was drowned by the up- 
setting of a boat on a lake in the county Mayo ; but that his brother, the 
Hon. and Rev. Henry Browne, who is stated to have been #lso drown- 
ed, was not present. 

There is at present living at Grulla, ia the Isle of Skye, a man named 
John Macpherson, who aas attained to the extraordinary age of 10s 
years. His faculties are still entire, his memory, in particular, being 
tresh and unimpaired. This veteran clansman, who has witnessed so 
many changes in his native country, still repines at the extinction of the 
feudal spirit by which the glory of clans and chiefs has been eclipsed 
He remembers Prince Charles Stuart. after the battle of Culloden, dis- 

ised as a female, and going under the name of Morag, in company 
with the celebrated Flora Macdonald.— Inverness Courier. 


Some idea of the extent of Norfolk farms may be formed when it is 
known that one occupier in the western district this year expended up- 
wards of £1,109 for manure (brought many miles), notwitstanding the 
immense quantity made at home, and the great number of sheep annual- 
nually fulded on the grounds. On another farm forty-eight acres are 
consumed in baths and fences across the lands. 

By a recent decision of the Court of King’s Bench, Clergymen of all 
denominations are tolerated in preaching in the open air, where they 
please, provided they do not interrupt a public thoroughfare. 


In the reign of Henry VIIL a general survey was made of the king- | 
dom, of the number of inhabitants, their age, pofessions, wealth, in- | 
come, and every other particular with which a statesman could wish to | 
be acquainted. Uafortunately this important document is lost; and all 
that is known at preseat is, that the income of the kingdom was esti- 
mated at £4,000,900 per annum.—Mirror. 
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A dividend, being the first that has been announced, has been declared | Pye | 
Bond, Pattisall, and Co., the Bankers who | 
were compelled, a few months since, to suspend their payments. | this month, by Mr. Sparling, at Petton, when the L 


on the estate of Messrs. 


The dividend now payable is at the rate of €:. 8. in the pound 
pected that all claims will be pnid in full. 


Itis ex- | 


to be under the influence of the Duke of Richmond, speaks in 





Se ETS 
very The Premiersof France aud Engiand.—The ition of Earl Grey aod 
unmeasured terms of condemuation of the extension of tie suffrage to | Casimir 's Administrations just now is lapty this, If the French 
weekly tenants of houses in towns. We trust Ministers will bear in | troopsare recalled irom Belgium, Periet must go out; and if they are 
mind, on an occasion like this, their paramount doty to their country, | not recalled, Eorl Grey and the Whigs go out to a certainty. Now, as 


and what the consequence might be of allowing disagreement among | the fastanentioned would be so as the must desirable event, we heartily 


: : | : z : : 
The total amount of debts | most superb and massive gold candelabras, given by Lieutenant-Gene 


themselves to deprive the peuple of a measure irom which so mach is| hope that the French will continue tor atime, at least, to occupy the 
eapected,— Murning Chronicle. fortresses. 

Lord Aithorp, it is said, continues to receive very pressing and almost | 
angry remonstrances from large political bories about the detay of the Its enemies, however, have not relared theit activity, nor ceased to 
Reform Bill. His Lordship is espected to make, in the course of @ few | sound notes, anticipative of the defeat of the Ministry ’ The Ministry 
days, an important allusion to these remonstrances in the House of | again, tind that some of their preseut allies, are likely, at no distnat mde 
Commons. | riod, to ve even more troublesome than the anti-relocmers. The af- 

The vines and mulberries which were sent from France to Algiers fairs of treland have been much talked of, of late; and the O'Coanell 
bave thriven there remarkably well. The cultivation of cotton and in- party threaten, unless protestant ascendancy be completely destroyed, 
digo have been likewise introduced by some Freachmen iato the imme-| to place reliance no longer on the oromises of a Ministry, protessedly 
diate vicinity of Algiers, which promises to be a valuable colony for! bent oa reform—yet obstinate in its refusals to remove the great causes of 
France in more respects than as a mere marine depot. the miseries thet distract Ireland.—Court Journal, Aug. 2. 

It was very generally reported on Friday evening, that, in conse- 
queace of the success o; (he amendment moved by the Marquis of Chan 
dos, Ministers had determined to resiga. The report is untrue. Minis: 
ters will probably meet the next attempt of the anti-reformers to delay 
or defeat the bill with great firmness, and will waive “the order of the 
day,” so that the success or failure of the bill shall stand on the issue 


The Reform Bill progresses—slowly ‘tis true—but it does 


‘ : —_>—- 
PROGRESS OF THE REFORM BILL. 
Prom Bell's Weekly Messenger, Aug. 21. 

There are many parts of the Reform Bui which we have constantly 
pointed out to our readers as susceptible of improvement, and the omis- 
Such, at least, appears to be the intention now, but, probably Lord Al- siva to amead Which im the details of the Bill must greatly detract 
thorp will previously call together the members who are favourable to | (rom itsatility, It could not be eapected that anew popular constitution, 
reform, and explain his views. ‘Tae King has ex pressed a determination | for sach indeed is the true effect of this Bull, could Secome perfect upon 
to support his ministers to the last.—Court Journal. the first essay; end so tar from attaching any blame to the Ministers for 

Arrangements have been made with the proper authorities, by which oe oarsy A re lh oe ee wer woh ily Ae Sia. 
the public, to the amount of 986 persons, will on the day of the Coro- through the House of Commons, we think their conduct highly praise- 
nation be admitted into the aisles of the nave of Westminsier Abbey; worthy in not being deterred by popular clamour from altering both the 
for which purpose sittings are now erecting, and tickets will be on sale test and Ea ne Meneure Where a jest reacen Wan alate wat fer Ge 
in a few days. oa. 


Goéthe, the poet of Germany, resides principally at Weimar, where ee © the Sivichons of countios, whieh hee coensiones oo 
he is in hi rly a with the Court =the Grand Dake bisnself bein a | oun a. ag te ee. my ey els —— 
distinguished literary personage Gosthe is at present occupied wy he they Bedriven from this mensare. The divisi «1 of counties % essse- 
perintending the printing of an uniform e fition of his work The — via divisin geet wae arch te tay Se we contain pds aot tink 
veteran poet seldom quits Weimar, except cacl iI , oe that this vision should be made by the Privy Couneil, or by pid ere 
a, pt occasionally to enjoy the | missioners. We do oot wish to see England mapped out, and dotted into 
baths at Carlsbad or Teoplitz. lines. Such division should follow according to the local boundaries of 
His Majesty will hold an Installation of the Knights of the Garter to-| the counties themselves, and ia many it would not be diffecall to mark 
day, when his Serene [Highness the Duke of Saxe Meningen will be | out a nataral outline which it should be easy to pursue. 
installed a Knight of the Order.—Aug. 29. The eect of dividing counties will be this:—It will give a more 
The Duke of Braganza (Don Pedro) was sitting lately at Almaack's, | 44! distribution of power to the argricultural, commercial, and mane - 
between the Duchess of Dino, who admires him, and Madame D'Este, facturing interest; but should Ministers consent to alter this part of their 
whom he admires, and always calls Madame La Duchesse ; the latter | measure, and to give up the division of counties, trade and manulee- 
seeing him extremely pensive, said, jokingly. to him, “ Monseigneur, | tures WIT predominate over the landed interest in almost every part of 
pease da Madame La Duchesse ?" (meaning de D.) “Non, Madame, England. 
je pense d'une Duchesse beaucoup plus belle,” (meaning Madame Lake, for example, the lerge county of Yorkshire, for whieh sis Mem- 
D’Este,) whieh observation being heard by the Dachess D., she rejoined, | bers are to be returned. Now it is quite obvious, that if the six Mem 
“ Sans doute, Mouseigneur pense de Madame sa Femme.” hers should be eles oe by the'general body of the county, that they would 
The Envoy from the Poles has been actively engaged, during the past ~ ee ee ‘a tele agnor we. maphack. unt, 
weak. Gt the Peselas Oiien. | act, sthe condition of the Yorkshire representation at present! The 
a 5 A : | four Members are returned by the manulectaring towns of Leeds, Shef 
The féte intended to he given by Lord Grosvenor to the Royal British | feid, Halifax, &e : whilst the rich ayricultural disteets of the North and 
Bowmen, it is reported, is likely to be postponed, in consequence of the | Bast Ridings are wholly unr presented, Will it not be reasonable, there 
coronation being fixed forthe time when it was to have taken place. | fore, in the new Bill, by which sia Members are to be given tothe eoun- 
dy Paramount for the year is Lady Belgrave, and the vice-presi- ’ 


. > a . * ~ / ; j ty of York, to ass rntwo to be eleeted by the three Kidings respectively, 
dent, Sir Stephen Glynn. The first féte was given in the early part of | and not to give them to be elected by te county in eros 
ady Patroness's hat : - 


i ; to the policy of this arrangement, the local division of 
A prize of a pair ol | weans of doing it which are beyond all exce plion 
Itisthe same ar respects Stofor lithe Members should be 











Iu addivion 
; : . Yorkshire affords 
was shot for, which was wou by Miss Kenrick. 


shire 


proved against the estate is £74,000, and before the dividend was de- | pat Glegg, was also ably contested for on the same day, and won by Miss | 
clared there were £27,000 in hand. The purchase of the estate at Lam- | Congreve, of Iscoed, which the General presented to her. Lord Avon- 
beth was £14,009, and it is expected that there will yet be received tor | more will shortly give a bow-meeting at Lanvorn, and also Mrs. Corbet, 


the benefit of the creditors a further sum of £42,900. | of Sundorn Castle. 


| giventothe county at large, 


Instead of making his Majesty be slobbered and sworn to, by some | the next meeting 


390 or 499 Peers, it is proposed, at the approaching Coronation, that the 
eldest title of each grade shall perform the ceremony for all the rest 

This would certainly be considered by some noble Lords as a dangerous 
innovation. Nay, we should not be surprised to hear it denounced as 
jacobinical and revolutionary—allied to the Reform Bill—and destruc- 
tive of the ancient and undoubted rights of their lordships, did we not 
happily find thatin the good feudal anti-Reform times of Georgd IL, 
the abridged form was introduced. ‘ Whilst Te Deum was singing,” 
saysthe Annual Register, in giving an account of this part of the coremo- 
ny at the Coronation of the father of our gracious Sovereign ‘the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain, pronounced the words of the homage 
for allthe Dukes—the Marquess of Rockiaghum, for all the Marquesses— 
Ear! Talbot for allthe Earls—Viscounts Say and Sele, for the Viscounts 
—and Lord Henley, Lord High Chancellor, tor the Barons—each of 
them taking off his coronet, touching the King’s crown, and kissing his 
left cheek.” This concentration of the essence of a very absurd cere- 
mony is a greatimprovement on the old practice. Probably a still greater 
improvement would be its entire abolition.— Times. 

William Maule, Esq. at present a member of the House of Commons, 
has presented a petition to his Majesty, claiming the titles of Earl of 
Panmure and Lord Manle. The King has forwarded the Petition to the 
House of Lords, and their Lordships have erdered it to be referred to a 
Committee of Privileges. 

The Hon. H. Fitzroy and Lord Loughborough anti-Reformists, have 
been returned for Grimsby. alter successfully coutesting the representa- 
tion against H. Ballenden Ker, Esq. and Captain Maxwell. 


The Game Laws Bill (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s), as amend- 
ed, isreprinted, The preamble enumerates the titles of 28 Acts passed 
on this fruitful subject of tegistation. The first is that of 13 Richard U1. 
and it relates ‘‘ to such persons as siiall not have or keep any greyhound, 
hound, or other dog, to hunt, and shall not use fryets, heys, hare-pipes, 
cords, or other engines to take or destroy hares, conies, or other gentle- 
men's game.’ 

The will of Samuel Wilts, Esq., lute of Biggleswade, banker, has heen 
— in Doctors’ Commons, by Robert Lindse!ll and William Huaeg, 

28qs-, histwo sons-in-law and executors, to whom nearly the whole of 
the property is bequeathed. The personals are sworn under £170,000 

His Majesty bas aypointed the Rev. Lord John Thynne, M_A., Pre 
bendary of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westminster, vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. Thos. Manners Sulton. 4 

Dean Maude, brother of Lord Hawarden, succeeds to the Archdea 
conry of Dublin, on the elevation of Dr. Torrens to the Bishopric of 
Killaloe. 

Her Majesty presented to Donna Maria, a few days since, a pair of 
magnificent bracelets, on one of which were the initials of ber Majesty, 
and on the other, the initials of the King. 

It is understood thatthe Naval promotion atthe ensuing Coronation 
will be on a scale commensurate with his Majesty's well known paternal 
regard for that popular branch of the National service. 
some reports, the Vice-Admirals, down to Sir Henry Blackwood, will 
have their full flags, while others go further and stop only at Sir R 
Otway. 

It was stated on ‘Change that a loan was made on Tuesday, by our 
great capitalists, tothe Pope. The price at which it was taken is not 
exactly known, but the amount is for half a million sterling, paying an 
interest of five per cent. 


The whole amount of foreign wheat entered into the United Kinge- 


dom for home consamption in the present year, tothe i4th of July, was | 


1,074.796 quarters from foreign countries, and 72,223 from 
sessions abroad. 
during the greater part of March, to 21s. 8d., the rate on the 34h De 
cember, 1830. The total amount of duty pard was £242,390 5s. 7d 
The total quantily entered since the passing of the Act9 Geo. IV. c 
(15th of July, 1728). was, from foreign countries, 4,620,029 quarters 
British possessions 130,481 ditto; total duty, £.1.397 083 2s. 3d. 

The ripening of grain seems now to keep the sickle in con.tant em- 
ployment. With the exception of wheat, half of the crops inthe neigh 
bourhood of Edinburgh is already in the stook. We have similar ac. 
counts of the barvest from all parts of the country.—Caledonian Mercury, 


Sritish §pos 


| 


According to | 


The rates of duty varied from Is., at which it stood | 


G0 | 1825) are to be added to the army 


| val, which commences at Dublin, on the 30th instant- 


Sir George Smart has the whole direction of the Grand Musical Festi- 
Knight has engaged Paganini, at the enormous sum of one thousand 


a large price. The meeting is expected to be most numerously attended. 
Many of the nobility, who are necessarily engaged in London on the 
Reform Bill, are resolved to make a hasty trip, and be present at this fes- 
tival, which bas been judiciously and humanely promoted by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, for the relief of the poor. ‘The most distinguish- 
ed musicians of the United Kingdon, as weil as many Foreign artists of 
eminence, have been engaged by Sir George Smart. 

Trusty Trustecs.—Lord Brougham said in the Court of Chancery, on 
Tuesday, that in consequence of some neglect on the part of the trus- 
tees to the late Mr. Thellussott’s estates, that singularly devised proper- 
ty, instead of yielding £7,090,000. would only amcunt to an acenmula- 
tion of £390,000. There is no point of our laws that requires more 
careful revision, anda clearer definition of the duties lenpeeed and exact. 
ed, than that of trusteeship. The present instance is only one amongst 
a thousand that could be adduced. Trustees should not be allowed with 


wholly omission. 

A Figurative erpression.—A periodical announces a critique on Sir 
Walter Scott's forthcoming work. Unless we mistake, it is the talented 
Baronet's twenty fourthcoming work. 

Tiwo to One.—Io the Globe of Saturday there is a list of the Members 
who divided on Lord Chandos’ motion, “for giving votes to tenants at 
will of filty pounds a-year.” The editor, with much naiveté, says, 
“Those marked | voted for Ministers; those marked 2 against them.” 
Is not this a tacit confession that the Ministers have two to one against 
them.— Age. 

Prineely Speculation.—Now that Don Pedro's pirates have seized apon 
St Michael's oranges and all, it cannot be denied that the illustrious 


able match for one of the younger branches of the House of Orange. 


Lord Hal caught Napping.—A curious circumstance took place in the 
Court of Chancery on Wednesday evening last, being the first day on 
which the Lord Chancellor commenced his evening sittings. A Coun 
sel had finished his speech and sat down; the Counsel on the other side 
was expecting, as is usual, to be told to proceed. but the Chancellor was 
silent and motionless. The attention of the Court was then drawn 
towards his Lordship, who it was perceived was fast asleep, upon which 
the Bar and Court burst into a loud fit of laughter; but even this failed 
to arouse the sleeping Chancellor. The Counsel whose turn it was to 
speak then requested his Lordship’s Secretary to awaken him. which be 


logised for taking a nap.— Age. 

It is sid that had Mr. Hume's motion for Colonial Representation 
passed into a law, there would have been a great deal of contention as to 
the representation of certain places. It is rumoured that Aume ipse, 
Tom Macauley, Cobbett, Hunt, O'Connell, Burdett and his man (now 
a co-Baronet, ) Lord Nugent, Bear Ellice, Don-Key, Sir R. Birnie, St 
John Long, Long, Moses Aby Poole, and many other gentlemen of equal 
celebrity, would all have started for Botasy Bay.—Age 


Lord Grey is a mighty moderate man for a Minister. He has been in 
office now for nine long months, and in that time he has only been able 
to secure to his own family—sons, sons-in-law, brothers, brothers-in-law, 
nephews, and cousins tothe ninety-ninth degree—emoluments, sinecures, 
and pensions to the trifling amount of one hundred thousand pounds per 
annum, being at the rate of less thantwelve thousand pounds for every 
month of his inestimable services. 





| The Army.—It is reported there will be a very large brevet on the ap- 
| proaching coronation. Nearly 99 generals (including all colonels of 
Seventy were made on his Majes 
ty’s accession, 22d July, 1530; sothat in the short space of one year and 
a few weeks, 169 generals will be added to our army ; bet it is ander 
stood an invalid battalion is to be formed, consisting of general officers 
commanded by field-marshals, for the defence of the Tower, as soon 
as the Reform Bill passes.—There was no Brevet on the late King 
(reorge iVth's acceesior to thethrone: if was put off till the coronation 
| 19th July, 1921, when not more than 44 colonels were made major- 





We regret to learn that there are serious divisions in the Cabinet on | generals. —The additional expense of 160 generals to our peace estab 


the subject of some of the recent alterations in the Reform Bill 


country paper (the Brighton Gazette) which has always been supposed | Opposition paper 


The prize given by his Majesty will be shot for at | 


The worthy | 


impunity to commit peculation or omit duties; in the present case it is | 


little lady, Miss Da Gloria, with that fruit-mart for her portion, is a suit- | 


accordingly did, by pulling his Lordship’s leg, who then awoke and ajpo- 


Hirmiaghom aod Wolverhampton will re- 
ture them all! We trust, theretdre. that Ministers will aot consent to be 

| driven from this part of their measure. 

It isthe agricultural interest which in the present situation of the coun 


try requires to be maintained by the hand o power, and il Ministers shall 


| consent to abandon u, and ito | 


suller watlowed op by mere hents 
| ’ 


and manufacturers, ihey willbe catting away the surest stays of # mo- 
narchy. and endangering the balance, if not the destraction of the 


guineas, and tue erergreen, and yet unrivalled Braham, is also retained at \ Government, 


} Next to the division of the counties, which we think so essential to the 
| suecess and well-working of the Reform Bul, we ere anxious for such an 
| improvement of it ae shall give a fale influence to the yeomanry and 
| staal farmers, and not depress them in the scale of politica! (ranchise, 
| whilst the bareher and mechanic ere unduly exalted. Atthe seme time 
| we think that the right of voting for a forty shilling freehold should be 
confined to a freehold of inheritance, or ot least to a lile estate, or an 
actual possession of a freehold for life It seeme perfectly absurd to con- 
| tinae the right of voting to aforty-shilling annatitant poe n freehold, oF 
to a forty-shilling grantee upon a rent charge In the creation of the new 
; copyhold franchise, Ministers have very property provided that the copy- 
| holder must be in possession of an actual estate of copyhold of ten 
pounds per ennum to entitle himty vote. Why should not the same 
limitation be applied to freehold voters, and an axe laid to the root of 
those fraudulent franchises and freeholds, by annuity and grant, with 
which so many counties in England have heen diegraced ? 
Whilst upon the subject, we cannot omit saving, that we entirely disa- 
| gree with Lord Milton in the regulations whieh he proposes introducing 
for leasecholdersiu counties. [eit not aleurd that the right of voting in 
counties should be lamited to leaseholders having leases for seven years 
lof an annual value of £50,—and to those having leases for sisty years 
| where the annual valueis £107 In the first place, why isn person to 
be allowed to vote for a house in a borough who bea mere tenent at will, 
| and to be be debarred from voting in # country, unless he bas an interest 
| undera demtse ? We see no reason whatever tor this difference between 
| our rural aud town population. The distinetion made in favour of lense- 
| holders in the country holding under termsof sixty years, is perfeetly tr- 
rational, Lord Milton must know that there are no such tenancies exist 
ling in any part of England 
It was originally proposed that the right of voting should be given ia 

boroughs to persons occupying houses of the value of £1 per annem, 
j and paying their rents half yearly Ministers have abandoned that part 
lof the clause, finding that rents were more generally made payable quer 
| terly than balf-yearly ; but they have now proposed that a yearly oeeu- 
pancy of LIU shall entitle the occupier to a vote,—-without any cousidera- 
j tion astothe different periods at which the rents are made payable,— 
that is, whether weekly, monthly or quarterly,—with the single qualifi- 
cation, that the occupaney of the voter must be for twelve months 

Now we scarcely need say, that this change in the details of the Dill will 
be most mischievous, inasmuch as it will let in a clase of voters, more 
particularly in London and the manufacturing distriets, who cannot 
with any propriety, betrusted with the political franchise. 





FROM THE ANTI-REFORM PAPERS.— Morning Post. 

The “darling bill,” strange to sny, has suddenly lost ail credit among 
those who have hitherto been ils most furious supporters li is ao longer 
the great measure imperatively demanded by the enlightened spirit of the 
age; it is no longer a measure of reform at all; it is @ gross delusion; 
the clause enneting the division of counties is pronounced by the lend- 

| ing ministerial and radical journal to be neither more nor less than 
*“ abominable,” and “a etultification of the entire primiple of the bill!” 
It is almost superfluous to remark that this was a conspecnous feature in 
the measure from the moment of its introduction. What becomes then 
of the insane elamuur for “ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill’ —that eternally-repeated watehword of the reform party’? The 
| people, iow appears, willhave “ any thing but the bill; bat the ques- 
tion is, bow can it be freed from thie county pertitioning clause, suddenly 
discovered to be so + The trial has already been made in 
the House of Commons; the amendment was op wsed by ministers 
and rejected by a majority of 109; the whole principle of the bill 
is therefore irrevocebly “stultified.” It has indeed Leen saggested 
that the clause should be amended by ite framers on bringing op 
the report: but this expectation is evidently futile Even could 
i ministers be induced so far to stultify their own professions, and ren- 
der themselves ridiculous, as to p-opere an abandonment of this pro- 
vision, which they declared during the debate to be an essential part of 
the bill, they certainly would not beable to prevail apon their: dherents, 
who voted with them on this occasion. to follow them lo so despicable a 
course. The desertion of the claase by the ministers would be. in the 


ery ol noious? 


A} lishment, is another proof of the economy of the present Ministers.— face of the country, a palpate, unblashing and base dereliction of prin- 


ciple for the sole purpose of retaining themselves in office 
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surely can believe that their majority, compliant and subservient as it bus | the Lords passing the Bill, for it will place the whole, or nearly the whole, repre- 
hitherto shown itself, would consent to dragged th the dirt to | sentation of the country at their disposal, and at the of the other great 
suit the mere personal and party objects of an incapable administration. ay wah be pe eo! do wv awe p< Pape > pany mp echnghe 
No; the brickbet and bladgeon system bas not sunk the character of the | wy observed esterday, aos te po! ame ghich the i idamaen alieesn ation 
House of Commons solow. All the clauses that have thus far been de- | Marquess of Chandos s amendment could be counteracted, would be to admit 
cided upon in the committee are now inseparable from the bill; even | 10/-householders, who have not votes for boroughs, to vote for counties ; and we 
that which, in the opinion of Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, compensates | added that if the Ministers be sincere in wishing to create an inde con- 
in some degree for the annihilation of the close Loroughs, by giving @ thet ean they would bring forward a clause to that effect. We » however, 


: ‘ : or at they have done no such thing. It is true they have introduced a clause to 
similar prepoaderating influence to property in the counties. | aie scholdere of 801. & year to vote for counties; but for all practicable 
From the John Bull. rposes, they might juxt as well have done nothing at all. But we dislike, and 
Our readers are aware that the Ministerdwere'beaten on: Thursday night | always have disliked, the making the amount of a man’s rent the criterion of his 
by a majority ef 4, on Lord Chandos’s motion, and if we had any ep- | T# f oy It will be the means of introducing all sorts of absurdities into 
y ‘ : #4 the system of election, and, we have no doubt, will, in its working, be highly mis- 
prehension that the Revolution Bill could ultimately pass, we shou d at- | chievous. We agree with Lord Milton, that the details of the Bull ought to have 
tach great importance to this victory ; because the result of that motion | been founded upen the ancient institutions of the country; this doctrine we have 
would be to restore to the agricultural and more permanent interests of always held from the begmning. If instead of the ridiculous rent system, the pay- 
the country some small share of the weight with which they have hither- | ng scot and lot had been made the criterion of voting in boroughs, what a mass of 
to been enabled to counterbalance the more dense and active, but less a and contradictions would have been avoided, while = oe —. 
steady and substantiar, power of the manufacturing classes. But when | '0te 0) Tat, country would bave been strictly followed. But then the small 


: —e - . hs would have remai , whi , , and th ; 
we consider the mode in which the Bill is framed, for the virtual annibi- | 4id'not suit thovlows of the froneiee of the Bal” To lev teck, oft teat Gua nese 


lation of the agricultural interest—when we recollect the destruction of | sary to be done was to encrease the number of Members fur the counties; to 
all the small beroughs in which country gentlemen and the eldest sons of | have admitted copyholders as well as freeholders to vote for such Members; to 
Peers and of country gentlemen, and so many other persons immediately | have disfranchised the rotten boroughs, and enfranchised the large towns; to have 
connected with the land, found their way into Parliament; when we | one away with the out-voters for boroughs ; shortened the period for elections, 
- - + yet provided for voting in districts ; and to have made the right of election in 
reckon up that ia former Parliaments, consisting of 655 Members, 400 at) owns depend upon the paying scot and lot. We humbly conceive that we have 
least were connected with the landed interest, and when we see that in | here given, in a single sentence, the outlines of a Reform Ball which would have 
the new Parliament, which is te consist of whout 626 Members, not 209 | given general satisfaction, and saved the Legislature and the country infinite 
can be expected tobe returned by that interest; we cannot look upon | trouble, anxiety, and heart-burnings. 
Lord Chandos's motionas any reel alleviation of the mischiefs of the Bill | From the Morning Chronicle. 
It may render the election of 144 County Members a little less depend-| — Great indignation is, we believe, generally felt throughout the country 
ent upon tne population of the towns, whose voters the Bill proposes to | that the House of Commons should have submitted to the desperate el- 
throw into the countiesat large; but it cannot increase the number of! forts at delay of the Aristocratic party. We are not of the number of 
County Members: 144 (as we reckon up the proposed scale) or there-| those who feel mach alarmed on account of the majority for giving votes 
abouts are to constitute the whole county representation of England ; | to the tenantry at will, though there is no denying that this vote has ere- 
and it certainly is of no great consequence to the landed interest how | ated considerable alarm. But the people are most alarmed at the extra- 
these 144 Members ssall be elected, while there are 500 delegatesfrom | ordinary want of energy displayed by the majority in allowing them- 
the manufacturin fdistrictsto outvote and to over-hear them on every oc- | selves to be baffled by a desperate minority. No man of sense, who 
casion in which there may be a conflict of interests. _, | looks at the proceedings of the Commons, can avoid a feeling of shame 

But the real importance of Lord Chandos’ success, and that which | that the good cause is so woefully betrayed by its supporters. The oppo- 
makes it @ vierory, is, that it is the first substantial infraction of the prin-| nents are chuckling at the imbecility of the advocates. Never in the 
ciple which Lord Grey and the Ministry avowed, of adhering to the | whole history of deliberative assemblies was there such an instance of 
Bill as it was originally proposed, and of standing or falling " its pro-| mockery of deliberation. It is impossible to convince any dispassionate 
visions—a principle so emphatically repeated by all their followers in | person that it can be necessary to consume months in discussing the de- 
the pledge to stick by the wit, the wHoLk Bitt., and NoTHING but the Bul— | (ails of any measure whatever. An ending must be put to this mockery. 
for to be sure we have now obtained some ruine, which was not only not | ‘The country has been too long patient. No wonder that the Opposition 
in the Bul, but is most essentially different from it. If, therefore, there | should be indefatigable, encouraged as they are by the yieldingness and 
were any fnith to be put in Ministers, or any weight given to the pledges | disposition to concession so invariably displayed by the supporters of 
of their adherents, we might congratulate the country on the loss of the | Ministers. 
pitt and the dissolution of the Administration. 

That these eveots are approaching, nay, that they are near at hand, 
every body must see; but we shall certainly not owe them to the con- 
sistency and good faith of the Ministers, or to the conscience and 
decency of their radical supporters. 

But, besides the inroad thus made on the principle of the Bill, the late 





The Reform Ministry and their supporters must change their course, 
if they wish to preserve the respect of the people of England, who are 
becoming heartily sick of their folly and imbecility. 





forming themselves into bodies for the purpose of intimidati . 
i The Noble E-ri’s conduet on the 1 first of these re reer Soe co 
him great pleasure, and he was delighted to see in that conduct the no- 
ble, manly, decided bearing of the statesman; but he was sorry to see 
on the following day that the Noble Earl had allowed himself to be 
in fluenced by such proceedings. He concluded by asking whether the 
arrangements fer disarming the yeomanry had been made to the extent 
which had been reported ? 
Farl GREY said, that, on the first occasion, he staed, among other ob- 
servations, to those gentlemen, that there were measures in contempla- 
tion for some alteration in the internal affairs of Ireland; but as to the 
disarming of the yeomanry, he informed them that was a proceeding he 
was not prepared totake. With respect tothe bill om this subject which 
had been Letore the other House, he did not feel it his daty to press it. 
(Hear, hear.] He would, however, state his opinion of the force in 
question He regretted that they were by loca! circumstances too often 
hurried into excesses which were so often to be lamented, and he con- 
fessed that he should prefer an extension of the army and police. He 
begged it to be clearly understood that he cast no imputation on the 
yeomanry, and it was not the intention of the Government to suddenly 
take any measure respecting that force. He iad the same objection to 
a similar body of men which existed in England. (Hear, hear.] He 
felt no party animosity en this subject. Their failings arose from the 
infirmity of human nature: and he hoped, after this explanation, he 
should not be supposed to have cast any imputation on the honour of 
the yeomanry of Ireland. [Héar, hear, hear. | 

Lord WICKLOW congratulated himself on baving been the humble 
means of eliciting from the Noble Earl at the head a his Majesty's Go- 
vernment so satisfactory an explanation. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. STANLEY. 
From the London Atlas. 

The defeatof Ministers on the Marquis of Chandos’ amendment on 
Thursday night, led to a report that they were xbout to resign. We be- 
lieve there is no foundation for the ramour; but that, on the contrary, it 
is the fixed determination of the Government to preserve to the etmost 
with the Reform Bill, the slow progress of which, andthe unpopular no- 
mination clause, have given of late much dissatisfaction. ‘The active zeal 
of some of the Irish Members is likely at lastto produce effect. Mr. 
Stanley is said to have entertained a desire to resign the Irish Secretary- 
ship, for which he is, on all hands. admitted to be unfit. It is now clear 
that something must be done for Ireland, or that the best friends of 
British connection will enlist in favour of the repeal of the Union 
What that long-promised measure may be, we will wait anxiously to 
learn. Comments ou the above by the Courier. 

Mr. Stanley does not, it seems, intend to resign. We should be sorry 
indeed if he did; for he is a gentleman of first-rate talent and capability 
for public service, and he has only to correct a degree of hauteur, ill-be- 
fitting so young a man, to become as popular asheis able. Mr. Stanley, 
like most men of superior minds, feels his own value, but he should not 
let the world know that he feels it quite somuch. Why does he not 
adopt the plain but really courteous bearing of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? [fhe will do this, and learn thatit is sometimes magnanimons 








Kiuperial Parliament. 


THE CORONATION. 

House of Lords, Aug. 22. 
wen The Marquis of LONDONDERRY wished to correct an error which 
FROM THE REFORM PAPERS. had gone forth, with respect to what the Noble Earl opposite said a few 

The Spectator. evenings since about the mode in which homage was t+ be performed at 
Ministers have been defeated on one point of the bill by a large ma-| the Coronation. The Noble Earl said that it was to be done according 
jority. The Standard asks if they will retire? Pechaps they ought.| to the precedent of George the Fourth’s Coronation; but the public 
it would bea proper punishment of the band of trimming traitors who | prints represented that the Noble Earl said George the Third. 
pretend to support them and the people, and, when their own interests, Farl GREY—I said George the Third. 
real or supposed, for a moment interfere, turn round and betray both The Marquis of LONDONDERRY also wished te inquire if the No- 
The extension of the franchise in counties to tenants-at-will, is one of the | ble Earl had taken into consideration the suggestion made by a Noble 
most injurious amendments that could have been made. Ail the altera-| Friend of his with regard to the procession of the Peeresses!—[hear. ]} 
tions that Ministers themselves have introduced hove been good—exten-| He believed that nothing would please the tradespeople of the metro- 
sions. not limitations 4f the principles of the great measure. The | polis more than the announcement that the procession should take place. 
amendment of Lord Chandos smacks in every w ay of the bad school | He therefore begged to be informed if the Noble Earl, or rather the 
with which it originated. The case of tenants-at-will of land and of | Select Vestry to whom the affairs of the Coronation were intrusted, still 


vote has had a still more important effect, as regards the majority who 
have hitherto been banded to support it. Itiwof great importance, to 
have oroved that there is in that majority which has hitherto acted so 
blindly, su large a portion of good sense, intelligence and independence. | 





houses has been attempted to be confounded. The distinction is plain entertained the intention of smuggling in the Peeresses at Poet’s-corner | 


and palpable. To dwelling houses—that is, in 99 cases out of 100—the |—[hear and laughing,] and then leaving them huddled together in 
tenant is the obliging, the landlord is the obliged person, without any | Westininster-Abbey in such a manner as they could not be distinetly or 
exception. In shops and warehouses the landlord is the obliged i almost | separately seen?—[hear, hear.] As he believed that heir common 
every instance. But the great distinction between houses and farms is, | with all his Noble Friends, were indebted to his Majesty's own gracious 
that a tenant does not live by his hoase—he does live by hisfarm. Take | consideration with regard to the manner in which their homage was to 
away a house, the tenant may suffer inconvenience; take away afarm, | be tendered, he hoped to hear that his Majesty was made acquainted 
the tenant may suffer ruin. There is another merked distinetion—he | with the state of the public teeling respecting the procession of the 
who discharges a house tenant, punishes himse; he who discharges a| Peeresses, and he requested the Noble Earl would state whether any 
land tenant, punishes the tenant only. A man ean plough and sow his | representation had been made to the King by him on the subject. He 
own lands, and reap their fruits, whether be have a farmer or not; but ke | could not refrain from again expressing his hope that the noble and 
cannot inhabit a street, and if he could, he would gain nothing but loss | elegant display of the procession would not be dispensed with, the more 
from the extended ocenpancy. It is wholly false that the farmer of £59 | particularly as we had a Queen to grace the approaching ceremony, 
isa more respectable person than the occupant of a L1Ohouse. He isa) which was not the case on the late occasion—[hear. } 

labourer of a much lower grade; his earnings are much smaller—his Earl GREY declared that what he said on the occasion alluded to by 
education is commonly much inferior. In a word, the landlord of a £10, the Noble Lord, was that homage was to be paid according to the prece- 
tenant is under the greatest, the landlord of a £50 farmer under the least | dents of George the Third’s and George the Fourth'’s Coronation, as it 
possible obligation, to respect him; the one is almost the most independ- | was exactly the same on both occasions. With regard to the other 
ent, the other amongst the least independent of the community; and | point on which the Noble Lord applied tohim, he begged leave to refer 
were both, in that respect, on an equal footing, the £10 householder is | him for more accurate information than he could give to the Earl Mar- 
infinitely more capable of exercising the franchise aright than the £50 | shall’s office—[hear. ] 

farmer is. ‘The amendmentisasimpudent as it is injurious. [thas been) Viscount STRANGFORD said that, though he run the risk of being 
introduced and supported in order to create slaves, not electors—to | deemed intrusive, he would repeat his urgent request to the Noble Earl 
shackle, not to enfranchise; and we now give the men who introduced, | to take into consideration the procession of the Peeresses. He would 
and the men who supported it, the solemn warning—let them take it as! tell the Noble Earl that it was no trifle; and he would also tell him that 
they will—if it work as they wish it to do, they shall have the Ballot before the tradesmen of London were becoming alive to a strong and angry 


the expiry of 1532. They may think lightly of our declaration, but they | feeling against him for his parsimony—[hear]. If this part of the Co. | 


will change their tone ere twelve months go over their heads. 
Comments on the above by the Courier. 

We are etill far from thinking thet the farm tenants at will are the low and mub- 

corcians clase dovertbod by tment of eur ear of sy pe a bs inane sp deny | the rich to be distributed among the poor and the industrious; and as 
e are pnottior a momen o ve Ccomparec or toe respectabllily Which 8 B8Uup- | ‘4 —_ p ‘eo . . - ° 

seed 3 pre be inieguedenal oth the hensebvolde oe nen saan be noent < = | the Noble Parl had ofte navowed his desire to serve the manufacturing 
deed of a much lower amount of rental. With respect to what the Spectator says | POT, he hoped now to find him too good a patriot to allow this oppor- 
of the tendency of the Marquis of Chandos’s amendment to bring about the ballot, tunity of serving them to slip from him without taking advantage of it— 
we do not pretend to offer any opinion at present; but as nine persons out of ten| [hear]. The only expense to the country would be the cost of a plat- 
with whom we converse on the subject seem to entertain the same view as our! forin; and sooner than that anything should stand in the way, he begged 
Contemporary, we again recommend to the Government to consider the propriety | : m 
of letting into the constituency every 10/, householder in the country, so that the 
nurnber of subservient voters (for the sake of argument we admit that they will be 
subservient) created by this trick of the anti- reformers may be overwhelmed by the 


ronation wasto create any public expense, or to be drawn from the 
| pockets of the people, he would be the last man in the House to pro- 


sion, to the use of foreign timber instead of Canada deal—[hear, hear} 


numerous and respectable independent class of householders. In this way there | this subject, and he begged to remind them, though perhaps that was un- | 


couli be no necessity for the ballot, on account ef the success of the Marquis of | necessary, that they had Indies—[laughing], and that it was their boun- 
Chandos, and the Reform Bul! would be rendered more equal and perfect. What | den duty to gratify them in whatever way they conld—[hear, and great 
an important thing it would be thus to extend the elective franchise! It may be | - 4 : 

said, perhaps, that as 10, householders for whom we claim this right, are inkabi- |). en : . , : 

tants of «mail towns and villages, and therefure directly interested im the welfare | "© Service—[laughing). He would also remind those Noble Ladies that 
of the agricu!turists, the agricultural interest would, by the adoption of the course | it was their bounden duty not to give their lords rest night or day—([hear, 


\ 


which we recommend, gain an undue influence in the House ef Commons, This,| and laughing), until they prevailed on them to prevail on his Majesty's 
Government to allow them to display their trains as luminously as their 
grandmothers and great grandmothers did at former coronations— 
He assured the Noble Earl that if he consented 
tuency if the 10%, householders of Chelsea, Kentish Town, Hampstead, and other | to this procession taking place, he would do more for the tradesmen of 
vunty Members or for | London than he was perhaps aware of; and that be might be certain the 
ar districts, and what a respectable class of | district of Spitalfields in particular would be more indepted to him than 
if he sent it half adozen new Members of Parliament—[{hear]. He | 
trusted the matter would be looked into, no matter what decision had 
| already been made: for it was evident that as well as there was an 


however, world not, we think, be the case, The majority of 101, householders who, 
uncer the present till, have no vote, reside in the neighbourhood of large commer- 
cial towne, and have not, of course, any improper bas towards the agnicultural in- | 
terest. How large a number of voters, for instance, would be added to the consti- 


[hear, and | ughter) 
places pear London, were allowed to ote either for the cx 
those who are to represent part 
voters they would be. For every 50, subservient farm tenant at will we should, if 
the 10%, householders were let in, have at least stx independent men, 


From the Morning Herald 
In the City there ie scarcely two opinions upon the effect of that alteration in the | 
Reform Bill, which admits farm tenants-at-will to vote for County Members. It | 
ws looked upon as cestructive of the principle of the Bill, and many people are de- | 
exdedly of opiaion, Vat, if te measure should ever come into full operation, the | 
state of the representation will be even worse than it ie at present. We always |. . 
considered the Bill, with the exception of the disitanchising and enfranchising | in error in what he supposed, as the Noble Ladies did not wear trains or 
clauses, as little better than a mass of absurdities, The destruction, however, of | the occasion. 
the notoriously rotten boroughs—the giving Representatives to the large towns, | 
and the suffering the countes toremain free, reconciled us and most other mode- | 


amended Reform Bill, there might be an amended Coronation. 


the Peeresses, which was not understood 





IRELAND. 


‘ ° Flouse of Lords, Aug. 22 
Far! WICKLOW rose in pursuance to the notice which he had giver 


rate reformers tothe measure. But how stands the matter now? Why the rot 

ten boroughs are destroyed, but all the counties of England, with a few exceptions, 

are reduced to the same rank and to as subservient 

of correptior and iniquity Not one-third of the 
na . 4 subet f 1 } ” : 

— ieposed of, and, so far from the rabstance of the thing being left, its shadow, | question respecting the yeomanry of Ireland 

with respect to Loar pn has absolutely vanished. Ts say that thie conduct is | ty of a Minister iv veri : 

ad boeging the word of promise to the ear and breaking it to the hope,” is epeak- | y* un rin ansWering such —— 

ing toe favourably. The word of promise, in fact, has neither ' een kept to the | 


a constitution as those sinks 


He admitted the dificu! 
The Noble Earl then al 


pose it; but the truth was that it would take money from the purses of | 


, to inform the Noble Lord opposite that he would consent, on this occa- | 


He hoped the Noble Lords who heard him would not be indifferent to | 


laughing], in ell possible w ays, so far as it was consistent with the pub- 


The Marquis of CLANRICARDE made an allusion to the trains of 


The Marquis of LONDONDERRY said that the Noble Marquis was 


clauses of the Bill have yet/ on Friday evening last, that he should ask the Noble Farl opposite a! ever 


luded to the meetings which had taken place et the house of the Noble house as ye do every Sunday, that ye havn't had the ' 
hope, vor even to the ear, We should imagine there can beno doubt now as te| Earl opposite, and deprecated the system of Members of Parliament 4 of glass into the window for the love of God and ye’r priest )—cross or 


to yield, the public will regard him with a very favourable eye. 


' 
} DUBLIN ELECTION. 
Dublin, Aug. 20. 
The result of the election promises 2 signal victory te the friends of the 
conservative cause. The polling commenced yesterday morning, and 

proceeded the entire day with great spirit on either side, but with im- 

mense advantage to the constitutional candidates, the Recorder and 
Lord Ingestrie. tthe close of the poll the numbers were— 

Gross Poll. 
Forthe Recorder - - 265 For Mr. Latouche - - 144 
LordIngestrie - 260 Mr. O'Loughlin, - 112 

By this you will perceive there are for either candidate a considerable 

number of votes objected to, and yet to be decided by the sheriff's as- 
| sessor, far more. in proportion to the number allowed, for the leading 
man. Even taking the sheriff's actual return, the majerity on the day is 
| forthe Recorder ninety nine, and for Lord Ingestrie ninety six, and this 
without much hazard may be taken as decisive of the election. 

The poll-lists, show, far more than the evidence before the election 
committee, the extent to which Castle influence went on the former con- 
| test. Yesterday upwards of fifty respectable gentlemen who voted for 
' the government candidates on that occasion voted for the Recorder and 
| Lerd Ingestrie. Col. Gosset (Under Secretary) early in the day voted 
| for the reformers, thinking. no doubt, that would give the tone to retain- 
| ersef government, bet it had not the effect he expected. He was imme- 
| diately followed by Aldermen Tyndell and Studdert, police magistrates, 
| who before voted by command!! ‘They polled for the Recorder and 
Lord Ingestrie. Every possible delay was given during the day—a long 
protest against the Recorder has been drawn up, and put into the hands 
of the booth agents, which they read to every freeman. The agent of 
both Mr. Latouche and Mr. O'Laugblin read it, so that each voter has it 
read tewiee to him, and great delay is effected; but for these devices the 
majority would have been nearly doubled. 

This day the prospect is still more cheering. By the close of the poll 
this day the majority must be far more than double—indeed the friends 
of the opposing party “gave it up.” 

Two o'clock. The numbers now are. 





Recorder - - - - - 139 Mr. Latouche - - - - 115 
Lord Ingestrie - - - - 188 Mr. O'Loughlin - - - 108 
On the 22nd the numbers stood as follows: 
Recorder - - - - - 922 Latonche . - - - - 784 
Lord Ingestrie - - 905 | O'Loughlin - - - - - 735 
London Albion. 








| Pavieties, 
| — 


Clerical Eccentricity —The following amusing sketch of Irish eccentri- 
| city, which at the seme time proves the power of the priesthood in Ireland, 
is given in the last number of the Literary Gazette :—Mr. O'Dwyer, of 
Waterford, being annoyed by his nephew wedding a low and inferior 
verson, reso!vedto punish his heir presumptive by taking a wife to himself. 
} He judiciously fixed upon a young Iidy whose fatherhad much influence 
in the county, and was, moreover, to receive a real fortane of a thousand 

| guineas on her wedding-day. The ceremony over, bride and bridegroom 
| prepared to depart for their abode, which had been “ illigently fitted up.” 
The thousand guineas, which were literally told dewn, were thrown, @ 
| la Irlandaise, into an ancient trunk, amongst other sundries appertaining 
}to Mr. and Mrs. Dermot O'Dwyer. This trunk was strapped at the back 
ofa nondescript gig (ratheran uncomfortable machine of the * make-shift”’ 
species), two fine spirited horses were harnessed te it, and so the fair 
bride was conveyed to her future dwelling. The next morning the bride- 
groom, wanting s yme money, thought he would go to his black trunk 
for it! but on counting the sum over—not of his own free will, but by 
the advice of his servant Dennis O'Hay—into what be called his cash- 
hox, he was dismayed at the discovery that the sum was minus three han- 
dred and sixty guineas! ‘“ Plaze ye'r honour,” says Dennis, “ that’s no 
way strange, seeing that the mice, or may be the rats, the beasts have, by 
way of employment, eat as good as seven or eight holes in the heart's 
blood o’ the thrunk, bad cess to ‘em for a pack o’ Tories!" It was quite 
trae—plenty of holes there certainly were; and now nothing could be 
done, except trying to get the money back again. In those days there 
was but one way of effecting this—sending for father Di'lon, the kind but 
illiterate parish priest, and inducing him to “ speak of it from the altar.” 
“ And sure I'll do that same, honey, with all the veins of my heart,” be 
said, “ there’s not one of them shall dare even to drink a drop of it this 
wavy weather. I'm glad 1 heard it before the confession; for in them 
we're bound, ve understand.” Next Sunday Father Dillon from the 
altar made the following proclamation :—“ Good people—@hough, upon 
» | my conscience, that’s more nor I can say to ye all)—but good, bad, and 
indifferent, then—just as you stand before me—( Mrs. Dacy, ma'am, stuff 
someting in that child’s mouth, to hinder him from kicking up such a 
bob bery )—es I was saying, just as ye are, | want to discoorse ye. My 
-ood frend and parishione r, Dermot O'Dwyer, Esq., who has lived man 

» andboy in the one place for more than three hundred years, without 
spending cross or coin—(Jerry, Jerry Finan, agra! just clap yer 

wig into the broken pane thet’s at the back o’ my heed:—Tim Dooly, 
vou that cal! yerself glazier, it’s astonishing to me,gome to this holy 
‘ , vm to stick a bit 
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SESE eT EP 

coin, as I said, in foreign parts, but spends every farthing be bas, and ten | capital to direct its attention to, and dreadful will be the conflict, 

to the back of oe mn eee ee oe can when the two contending masses cowe fully in contact. If this be 
pa herwise. : 

eT Dorie ban tad the ee tome de ron net oti j| doubted it is only necessary to advert to the fact that the Poles 

wit Lh anol caitematehee t the sum's no consarn of yours— have, for the defence of the city, a force of 60,000 men with a prodigious 

F what itis; and what’s more, [know who's got it; and if every farth-| park of artillery. The insurrections in Lithuania, Volhynia, &c., 





ey a 143 


passes, it will have to encounter the incessant impediments and the 
eternal enmity of an unconquerable opposition. 

Some sort of reform would certainly seem desirable. since the na- 
tion, whether truly or not, bas been led to expect so much from it. 
Such a reform as would disiranchise some dozen or twenty of the bo; 

















4 isa’ orrow rning, eitber to meor : . : ‘ 

ing 9 SET olden enddenaied fins prea mn yei— obey & great degree suppressed—at all events there are Russian roughe really without inhabitants, and notoriously under the influcace 
and it’s the devil ‘li have nice pickings then, when none dare say God | °'°®* ensnge to bold them im check while the great game is play-| of the monied aristocracy, either Whig or Tory, few would object 

save, or God speed ye! Aad sure it's the black shame bas come over | ing before Warsaw. Gen. Dembinski bas recently returned from | to. The members tha. taken from these boroughs might t iven t 
: me, to think that the minute ye see the temptation the ould boy threw | Lithuania to Head Quarters with 5000 men, and added them to the | the large towns, in order that M | ~ lina sing gig 
: in yer way, ye didn't come straight to me, and let me know the rights of grand army. A.ter all, the slow progress of the Russians is j ' ict ba aap ms Sanenester, Birmingham Ke. &e, 
it. Go, you in the blue cloak (abont sixty womea wore no other garb) | 4 bea doit th ; 6 safe is Ineaplica- | GNght Save @ Voice in the national councils. No objection would be 
‘twas ill luck took ye so soon from yer own hearth-stone last Tuesday | | '¢, uniess = admit that their movements are influenced by the other made to a qualification by leasehold or copyhold property, under 
i —but if ye repent and return the money, I'll contrive a penance that will) powers of Europe, who are, with good reason, supposed to be nego- | certain conditions; nor indeed to the shorten! f the d al { 
clear ye once more, for yer poor soul's — 0: ¥f QO! i oe | tiating in favour of the Poles. \ elections, the voting by districts, the de Ara a th oth io . as nd 

€ yas | y pari nown I was sicepiug } : ; ’ . . : us 7 psiructic 0 © out-Volers, a 
a Den Whende Inch lp anal On door—take plenty of it— |. The continued occupancy of Belgium, by the French army, is an ob. | certain other really excellent provisions in the present Bil. Gach 
sure | never begrudged ve; for, God save us! poor ignorant craythurs Jectof much speculation and of much concern to the British Govern- | Bill, we say, would be hailed with joy by the whole nation, would 
like ye can't see how the very air is full of evil spirits—things that go jment. Earl Grey nas distinetly stated, thet his impression was, that Ge- | heal and tranguillize the country, pass . ithout difficulty wt d “a 
nome — like erage, Pay ter oe 9 oy as a neral Gerard would return the instant the Prince of Orange had re- | general satisfaction to a vast “maj ity of the peo ry The Mi 
= s nod a’ tual to my poor place, and yer pth, wed built upas | Ossed the Dutch frontier. The Prince has re-crossed his froutier, and | nister who would introduce such a measure. would pall. a mo- 

high as the nill o’ Howth! Oh! Martin, Martin, yer a bittersinner, and so | we are now told by the King of the French that his army will return to | aument more durable than Corinthian brass to be erec ted to his a 

was yer father, ee -_ in ayes. as = = = gis France, when there shall be no more need of its presence. The ho- | mory. ” 

: sctly, Tsay, . aud ye'll have : on —_ 

think -o" ao teed ieeade will Ss eae into a toreh o’ fire | "OY of Louis Philippe mest un for a moment be doubled, and we may Mr. Stanley's Bill for appointing Lord Lieutenants to the different 

and brimstone to scorch the flesh off yer bones—look to it, I say, once safely bear with a little delay, since the occupancy of Belgium is so fat- | Irish counties bas passed the House of Commons. 38 militia reeiment 
: more—Fror IF ¥E DON'T there, be off with yerself, hte. mother $) tering to the French people, and tends so materially to strengthen and | amounting to 20,000 men, are to be sent to Ireland eas 

son of ye; and no blessing from me’H any of ye have this day:—take | uphold the present government. It isin this view of the case thet esort Lord John Russe!, (he author of the Reform pint 


care, you with the white stockings and bran new beaver, how you got 
: them! Pack,Isay.” [tis no less true than Laoererme ee + as shewing : . 
the power possessed by an illiterate but truly honest priest, that before the Don Pedro has left England for France, where he will, wi thout fail 
next morning dawned the money was returned, with the exception of | solicit assistance for displacing Miguel. He made overtures to the | 
ten or twelve guineas, which were doubtless lost, as some heavy rain | pois, Government, 


of safferance will be exercised by the other powers 


! had falles deriox ee wee oareagoad Spee OL he “the part of England inexpedient. ‘The Courier and other Ministerial fen the main principle of which is 
EPITAPH. papers regret this, as it is supposed that France will gladly accept as seni a 
d . ight of Dr. Caldwell the offer, and thereby reap all the benefit that such an aet may be 
j Pinned to the curtains 0 the bed on the bridal n l j 
yo Me with Miss Death, of Walworth. expected to confer on the power so lending its suecour | te 


Here lies a wanton suicide, 

A little out of breath, ‘ 

Who to enjoy a heavenly bride, 

Hath put himself to Death! 

When the last trumpet from above 
Shall call up most fall’n men, 

"Tis hoped—th’ inspiring voice of love 
Will make him rise again! 


The question of Reform assumes at this moment so interesting an os 
pect that we are sure our readers will forgive us for occupying with it so 
large a space of this day's paper 
three or four articles {rom the leading London papers on each side, as the 
better mode of conveying the feelings and opinions of both reformers 


and anti-reformers at the present crisis. The reader will easily mark | 





Anecdote.—Not long ayo, two yonng sparks, (linen drapers, as Was sup- 
osed,) from a great city of the East, took up their residence at an Inn hich | f by “the Bill ' nf 
in the West Highlands, (the landlord of which has been so graphically that the papers which heretofore swore by “the Bill, and nothing | 


ponding despondency of the former; but the most remarkable fact is, | 


described by a contemporary as “the rattling, roaring, ready-witted, | but the Bill,” are the first to conplain of its machinery, and to call \'Y of Select novels, The work embraced in 


warm-hearted, big-fisted High!andman that keeps what her nainsell calls | fo, general and extensive alterations. ‘This is particularly the case with 


‘smoke”’ Dugald the waiter, (along with their segars,) as the best method the Morning Herald 


of showing their importance; and to such an extent did they harass the 


poor fellow, that, finding it impossible to please thet, either with their proceed from the two obnoxious clauses—the division of counties, and fifty | highly gifted author. 


victuals or his most assiduous services, he was constrained to inform his 
master that, rather than go near them any more, he would be forced to 
leave the Emporium. Rory, on hearing the complaint, was not long in 
determining on a way to punish ‘the saucy scoonrels.” 


pound tenants at will. ‘The Bill in its progress through the Committee | 


bas proved so cumbersome,and withal so contradictory and unmanageable 


j to that effect. This Billi was entirely unsatisfac 


ithat Mr. Stanley should re-consider the bill 
) should in the mean-white | 


We have adopted the plan of giving | ted to state that the Kobert Fulton, « large 

~ | packet between this port and New Orleans 
| recollect, by the late Mr. 1). R. Duoham, crossed the 
| years ago, went up the Baltic 


. . . ; , . . . 
the exultation of the latter on their recent triumphs, and the corres | Welland Canal Stock are for sate 
| vestment for money, as we know of no 4 
jand utility than the canal alluded to 


novel of Philip Augustus, 'y the author of * Darntey, 
the ‘ Travelling Emporium.’") The youths in question soon began to | , 

7 work is dedicated to Southey, and we 
The discontent now so visible in the Reform ranks does not altogether | favour than that it falls nothing 


has suffered so much 


trom the excessive fatigues in Parliament, that he is unable, for the 
| present, to perform bis public duties 


; Mr. Stanley lately called a meeting of the Irish Me 
but Earl Grey considered any interference on | explained the nature of his 


mbers at his house, and 
intended Bill regulating the yeomanry 

that the corps are to be preserved, 
to be kept in a place of deposit, and not to be 
ithdrawn on any emergency until the civil authorit es xive the order 


tory to those it was im 
ed with the understanding 


and that the Irish members 
weserve their allegiance to the government 


nded to conciliate, and the parties separat 


When speaking of the Steam boat Royal William last week we omit 


steam ship ewployed as a 
, aod owned, if we rightly 
Atlantic some 
, and visited several ports in Europe, 

By reference to an advertisement it will seem that 109 shares of the 
We deem such a stock ac apital in 
mublic work of more real value 
The Harpers have this week publishe? No. IX. and X. of their Libra 
these volumes is the 
Richelieu,” &e 
hich flow from the eloquent and masterly pen'of Mr. James. The 
cannot, perhaps, say more in its 
short of the former productions of the 


ineclai . _ ily i 
Mr. Sinclair, who shorily leaves us for Philadelphia, continues to 


draw excellent houses, and to confer undiminished gratification on his 
He therefore | that many of its friends begin to despair of its ever being brought into jaudience. As facts speak more than words, we may state thatin the 


took the young gentlemen under his own especial charge, and soon dis-| good and practicable operation. Ministers on many occasions, with | opera of Rob Roy on Thursday, the distinguished vocalist was encored 


covered that Dugald had not been complaining unnecessarily; but to 
favour his design they were served most obsequiously, and allowed to 


cood intentions, have been obliged to do acts of injustice to certain towns, |'" Seren songs. Now, if Mr 


Sinclair can produce those effects in 


rail on. When the gentlemen were about to depart, the bill was de- having no alternative between that and a sacrifice of some main princi- the most inferior operas, unaided and but imperfectly supported by 


manded, but Rory charged every thing so extravagantly, that even the 
waiter, to whom it was shown, uttered an exclamation, in Gaelic, indi- 
cative of astonisliment at its exorbitance. Nothing daunted, however, 
the account was presented, when, ‘‘foaming with rage and fury,” the 


was retained, has occasioned great offence ; and itisobserved that Lord | t 


bull plied Rory. ‘And why not, fellow?" “ Because, gentlemen, it is not 
ordinary people we aabe our living by—and however much you may 

conceal your names, I know by your manner that you are Noblemen.”— : 

“ Noblemen !” exclaimed the gentlemen, with great self-complacency. | ble with the state of the country 

«Yes, Noblemen,” cried Rory, sceing the pill was going down. “ Did But let us examine for a moment, the two clauses that cause so much 

I not findit out at once? you're Noblemen in disguise—you heed never | discontent. That for the division of Counties was introduced by the | 

i deny © te ao my Lords, ane Sowers wanes 5 of sa uy wee Ministers themselves—it was originally in the bill, and formed an inte- 

almost suffocating with laughter, retired to enjoy the joke with his hous- | * , , . 
hold.—In a minute after the bill was settled in full, and Dugald, the | gral part thereof—of that bill which the reform party declared to be 
waiter, received seven shillings and sixpence for his trouble. 


ee 


| 


| Challenge for fire Hundred Sovereigns.—Nottingham has a club that} stand or fall by. The opposition then is surely not chargeable with | 
: offers the above bet on the following feats:—NottIngham men against | 4. odiam of this part of the plan 
; any other men in England. A man to play at fives; three men to play 


three Nottinghamshire horses against three of any other country; anda, 
steeple climber that shall take off the sammit of any church in England, 
is without scaffolding, with any of his Majesty’s subjects. None of the 
challenges have been yet accepted : 

e ’ ’ a | the landholders to splitup some of their estates into small farms of fifty, | 


. | 
) FRANCE, an hendred, and an hundred and fifty pounds rental, will it not have the 
5 


took place and did not vote upon it. | 
Admitting that the second clause should have the effect of inducing | 


5 | 


From the London Courier 

The following is the answer of the King of the French to the address 
of the Chamber of Deputies. It will be seen that we were quite correct 
in what we were able to state exclusively asto the principal passage of Bega: : : a 
this answer. ‘The Momteur says, that a “part of the French army will | ourancestors? Some good from the evil will certainly be extracted in this | 
return to France as soon the Belgic territory shall have been completely | way. But we maintain, that for the furtherance of the avowed objects 
evacuated by the Dutch Army.’ This we were also able to state before . 
the Moniteur :— 

“ Gentlemen—I experience lively satisfaction at finding in the Address 
you present to me an expression of the same sentiments [ manifested to | thata ten pound yearly tenant in towns Is better than a fifty pound ten- 
you at the opening of the Session. This accord of opinions and desires, 
which ensures the uniform activn of all the powers of the State, isa : . . ' 
pledgeto France of that happy futurity whieh will set at rest every dis- | the other, for it may be as a general rule, as difficult to procure a good 
quietude, and re-establish pnoblic confidence 

“Since your assembling, the unexpected invasion of Belgium by the | inconvenience to a landlord by a bad tenant in the former case out-ba- 
Dutch forces made me form the immediate resolution to send an army lances the same circumstances in the latter. The Morning Chronicle is 
tothe assistance of the King of the Belgians, and afford to that nation 
which is so dear to us on many grounds, the succour otf which they stood . , ; 
in such urgent need. The King of Holland has avoided engaging in | paper which gave its adhesion to the Bili from the outset, in our esti- 
hostilities against us, and his troops are at this moment retiring to the | mation settles the point. But there is another view of the case, anda very 
Dutch territory 
: “Thope that our army wil! also shortly to return to France, and1| 

shall hasten to recall it as soon as—in concert and accord with the other | W¢ have no where seen pointed out , 
Powers, who, with myself, are guarantees for the independence and neu- | tages the aristocracy may gain will be equally participated in by both | 
| trality of Belgium—I can be assured that the return of our army will 
; notexpose Belgium to fresh aggression Itis most agreeable to me to 
find that you appreciate the zeal displayed by my sons on this occassion, ; , i ont 
and the eagerness they have shown to participate in the ardour of the ar- | Oppositiun then will not by this clause be exclusively benefitted—it will 
my, when it flattered itself that the country required its services confer equal power on the Whigs, who if their professions be not | 
“Ithank you for the confidence yon bey fo me ere rom | altogether insincere, must exercise it for the liberties of the people. This 
your support. my Government will be able to repress the factious who , er ‘ | 
may still distor ihe interior, and will continue so . conduct our foreign argument equally applies to the clause for dividing the counties 
affairs as to ensure a continuance of peace, without ever compromising After divesting ourselves of all our prejudices and partialities, we find 
the national honour of the real interests of France.”’ | it impossible to predict what willbe the fate of the present Bill. The 
country is evidently becoroing tired of the agitation it has created, and 


some symptoms of reaction are visible—- witness the Dublin and Grimsby 


effect of creating a good and substantial yeomanry! What has been | 
considered more injurious than the large farms of the nobility, which | 
have of late years swallowed up nearly all the small and bardy farmers of 


of the Bill,a fifty or an hundred pounds a year constituency will be far more 


independent and respectable thanaten. It is the essence of absurdity to say 


ant in the country. One is no more dependent upon the landlord than | 


tenant for a farm as a good tenant for a house—certainly, the loss and | 


lof the same opinion, and an excellent article from Bell's Messenger, a | 





important one it will be in the practical application of the clause, which 
It is this—that whatever advan- | 


Whig and Tory. What is gained by the Rutlands, and Lonsdales, will 


also be gained by the Greys, Lansdowns, and Devonshires The Tory 





Exchange at New York on London 60 days 109 a ll percent 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER &®. 1551 
——————————————S ———— ee — - nie. : 4 

By the Napoleon we have our regular files to the 23d of Ang sed in committee. Two months of the most diligent application would 

The news from Poland, to which country the sympathies of the | scarcely suffice to carry it through the House of Commons; after which 

eivilized world involunterily turn, does not assume any new aspect. it must go up to the Lords, and there sustain a new set of delays, oppo- 


elections. All other Parliamentary business is suspended ; trade and the 
great interests of the country are at « stand-still, and yet the Herald af- 





- firms that not one third of the clauses of the Billhave yet been discas- 











became the centre and theatre of action. The army of Paskewitch | House, it must come beck to the Commons for concurrence to the 





ple in the instrument The disfranchisement ofsuch fine towns as Dorches- | Other vocalists, what m 'y we expect when the policy of the Mane 


ter, Guildford, and other places, while a nomination borough like Calne | &&*S shall deem it expedient to give him the assistance of Mre. Aus 


moor Miss Hughes! As Mr Sinclair himeell snys, he has been a moet 


hee om > 4 : bie Sacmee Ct ava , » little . | fortunate pe -- ne . , 
indignant strangers vociferated, ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Boniface, is this your usual Palmerston and Sir James Graham have latterly spoken Wut little on the inate person in securing, which he ce rtainly hes, the undivided 
rate of charging?’ “Oh, not at all, not at all, Gentlemen,” calmly re-| many perplexing difficulties that constantly present themselves. It is | * 


ullrages of the New York audience, under sach disadvantages He 


we really believe, a bill of impossibilities, and that however desira- | 8 #8 We are given to understand, del ghted with his reception, and feels 
| ble many of its provisions may be, asa whole it is totally incompati- | 4 strong inclination to fix bis peroanent residence in this country. We 
| Stucerely hope he will do so 


What a brilliant Operatic ¢ om pany could 


be formed, and permanently maintained Ly the union of Mr. Sinclair 


Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Austin, and Miss Hughes! 





Its consequence has been over- | those ladies and gentlemen who are desirous of hiw assistance 
: . ; art of playing upon that fashionable instrument, the 
at cricket; a pugilist against any (barriag Dick Curtis); a quoit player; | rated, and some of the conservatives deemed it so unimportant, that | to leave their commands at Mr. Hart's sus: 

’ 4 i ' . ee , fh ‘ 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Goulborn left the House before the division j and Walker's, Maiden Lane, or at his residence, No, 118 Greenwich at [Oct. 1. 


| ces, 830, 825, $70, $15, $10, $7, #5, and “, per thouewaud 


Terme, four months, or tive per cent. discount for cash, 


having passed the Vistala, will have but the single object of the|emendmeots. Daring all this process, and through .all the phases Me | York, September, 1631. 


BY SALE, by John Hone & Sons, WELLAND CANAL BTOCR Om 


W ednesday, Nov, 9, at 12 o'clock at the Merchants’ Exchange, 100 Shares 


, oad of the Capital Stock of the We ‘anal Comps ’ : 
perfegt, and which the cabinet had declared their determination to | a apital Stock of the Welland Canal Company of Upper Canada, [oet. 8 4 


\ USIC.—Spanish Gover, Piano Forte, &e.—Mr. Keene wi wre hoe pupile 
4 


and the public, that he has commenced his duties for the ensus g senso 


m acquiring the 
Spanish Guitar, will please 
store, No. 137 Broadway, at Geibe 


D BYRNE, Importer in the raw state, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of 
« real Holland Quills, Wafers, and pens, No. 60, William «treet. —Trade pr 
ffice and porta- 

ble pens —Crow and Swan Quills—Letter Note and Notarnal War re bell duane 

and sizes. [Prenmom awarded at the Faw of the American Institute, 1*30.) 

: Ort, &. 
SCHUYLER’S LUCKY PALACE OF FORTUNE.—New-Youk. bth 
Oct, 1831.—Another great grand and glorious vietory Drawing of the N 

Y. Lottery, Class No. 10--3, 34, 31, 22, 35, 34, 1, 65, Si, 59 Tiket No. 1, 

51, 65, the capital prize of $5,000, wuld to Mr. L. Barber, of Ulster county, the 

state, and the cash paid for the same ten minutes afler the drawmg. The 

ing Classes will next bedrawn in thie City :— 
Oct. 12th, Extra Class “ 28, 15,000, 5,000, tickets @4 
“ vith, “* Clase “ 29 grand scheme 0 $10 
30,000, 20,000, 10,00 
No. 20, 20,000, - 


follow 


aad 2hh, “ Class 
Orders from abroad for prizes as usual to be directed 
Oct. #.] ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, N.Y 
PPER CANADA COLLEGE.—The business of the college will recome 
mence on Friday, the thirtieth September, instant 

‘The dues for mstruction are, 2/ per College Quarter for Scholars in the College ; 
and 1/ 5s. for Scholars in the Preparatory School; with an additional payment m 
- heave of five shillings per quarter for the contingent expenses of Pens, Ink, 

“uel, &« 

Drawings (aught at the option of the parents, at anextra charge of ten shillings 
per quarter, ex lusive of the cost of drawing materials. 

The neceseary books are furmumhed by the College, at the expense of the acholars, 

The College QQuarters are ordered as follows 

First Quarter— Begins inanediately after the Cliristinas Vacation, and ende on 
the 20th March. 

Secon’ Quarter—Begins on the 20th March, and ends on the 10th June. 

Third Quarter—Begins on the 10th June, and ends at the commencement of 
the Summer Vacation, 

Fourth Quarter— Begins iminediately after the Summer Vacation, and ende at 
the commencement of the Christmas Vacation. 

The Vacations will be the following : 

At Christmas—From the Saturday preceding Christmas day, to the Monday 
fortnig'st f.llowmeg. 

At Wiiteuntide—A week—(inetead of Easter week, as hitherto. ) 

Inthe Summer ~From the Saturday nearest the sixteenth of August (before or 
after) tothe Friday six weeks following. 

It is wntended after Christrnas to make instruction by the Drawing Master in the 
principles of Menauration and perepective, a part of the ordinary course.— And 
Scholars, who shall have been not less than two years pursuing the regular college 
courre, or who shali have passed through the fourth form, may, on the notification 
of a wish to that effeet by the parents to the Principal, and on condition of previous 
good conduct, have the option of discontinaing the general course, and confini 
their attendance to the departments of the Mathematical, Drawmg, and Frene 
Masters J. H. HARRIS, D. D., Principal. 

N.B.—The trustees and directors are desirous of grving notce, that a Board 






| House has been erected on the College premises, with the view of affording fac 


ties to thowe who live at a distance from York, and would wish to avail th ves 
of the advantages of the College, but to whom it may not be convenient to incur 
the expense of Boarding with any of the Masters. 

The annual expense Of the Boarding-House, including ai: charges of Board end 
Education, except books, will be 251. Currency, payeble quarterly. 

The Boarders ol] be under the constant charge of a Gentleman residing in the 
house, ond the arrangement and discipline of the establlunent subject to the oe- 


The Muscovite hordes are still drawing closer to Warsaw, {which bas now sitions and alterations; and when it shall ultimately bave passed that | perintendance of the Principal end Vice-Principal 


The house will be ready to receive Boarders on the let of October, and it ts ene 
pects! that they will furnush themselves with bedding ost-é 
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> ee Le , she gut inio the strait, the were choked. Tue water in the 
Pp es 8 ca = - 2 $n = pod Bares = 7 yet hold then overflowed the coals, so that, in renewing the fires, a deal ol 


. te : water went in with the coals, slackened the fires, and made it impos- 
sage from cape ean hd dam Angleses, sible to keep the steam up. It was clearly the duty of the Greman to 


bee ae coast, the annexed | zive notice of the occurrence; but be seems not to bave mentiuned it to 


ono ye phetept ee ons them to form a very correct iden the captoin. The vessel, which bad evidently come fair into the channel, 


end . : desti- ough there was no light on the coast 0 guide her, now drifted, with 
Spe situation of (he Rothsay Castle with respect to he point of ‘- | the cob tide and S.A 4 wind, towards the Dutchman’s Bank, on the 
00. 


, north point of which she struck, ber bows sticking fast in the send. It is 
stated, by the seamen and the fireman above-mentioned, that Lieut. 
| Atkinson immediately ordered the man at the helm to put the selma 
| starboard. The man refused to do so; bat putitto port. The mate, 
| | perceiving this, ran aft, took the helm from he men, and put it to star- 
.s ardagain. In the meantime, the captain and some of the passengers 
= aehaiheiate : / gut the jib up. No doubt he did this intending to wear her round, and 
‘ bring her head to the northward; but, in the opinion of nautical men, it 
could not make the least difference which way her bead was turned, as 
she was on a lee shore, and there was no steam to work ber off. The 
captain also ordered the passengers to run ait, in the hope, by removing 
the pressure from the vessel's stem, to make her float; this fail’ng to pro- 
duce the desired effect, he then ordered them to run forward. All the 
exertions of the captain, the crew, and the passengers united were una- 
vailing. The ill-fated vessel stuck still faster in the sands, and all gave 
themselves up for lost. The terror of the passengers became excessive. 
| Several of them urged the captain to hoist Fighte, wud make other signals 
of distress; but it it stated that he positively refused to do so, assuring 
| Uie passengers th [ there was no danger, and telling them several times 
| that the packet was afloat, and doing well, and on her way; when the 
| passengers knew periecily well that she was sticking fast in the sand, and 
her cabins rapidly filling with water. Doubtless the unfortunate man 
was perfectly aware of the imminence of the danger; but we may chari- 
tably suppose, that he held such language for the purpose of preventing 
j alarm whieh might be fatal. The alarm bell was now rung with so much 
violence that the clapper broke, and some of the passengers continued 
to strike it for some time with a stone. ‘The bell was heard. it is said, at 
Beaumaris, but as there was no light hoisted on the mast of the steamer, 
(a fatal neglect!) those who heard the sigoal were, of course, ignorant 
| from whence it proceeded. The weather, at this awful moment, was 
| boisterous, but perfectly clear. The moon, though slightly overcast, 
threw considerable light on the surrounding objects. Buta strong breeze 
| blew from the no thwest, the tide began to set in with great strength, 
and a heavy sea beat over the bank on which the steam-packet was now 
firmly and immoveably fixed. ' 
We cannot describe the scene which followed. Certain death seem- | 
: / ed now to present itself to all on board, and the most affecting scenes | 
[In comparing our chart with te map of England, ut will be necessary lo were exhitited. ‘The females, in particular, uttered the most piercing | 
reverse the latter, and trace the course of the vessel froin Licerpool, from North | shrieks: some locked themselves in each other arms, while others, 
to South.) | losing all self-command, tore off their caps and bonnets, in the wildness 
The dreadful event which occurred on the night of Wednesday last, | of despair. A Liverpool pilot, who happened to be io the packet, now 
within a few miles from our shores, has overspread the town and neigh- | raised his voice. and exclaimed, “ Ut is all over—we are all lost!" At 
bourhood with a deep and chilling gloom, which all the d'stressing cir- | these words there Wasa universal despairing shriek. The women and | 
camstances of many years goue by, with the accumulated awfulness of | children collected ina knot together. ead kept embracing each other, | 
their most aMicting features, would hardly have been adequate to ex-| keeping up, all the time, the most dismal lamentations. When tired | 
ceed. Following with such fearful proximity, but far exeeeding in horror, | with erying, they lay against each other, with their head reclined, like 
the tremendous storm of the preceding night, it would present to many | inanimate bodies. The steward of the vessel and his wife, who was On | 
serious and contemplative minds sv close a rosemblance to the visitation | board, lashed themselves to the mast, deterinined to spend their last mo- | 
of retributive displeasure, as, without much aid from superstition, to im- | ments in exch other s arms. Several busbands and wives seem also to 
press the feclings with profound and unaffected awe, ‘To have Known | have met their fate locked in each other's arms ; whilst parents clung to 
thet more than a hundred of our fellow-beings had, by one terrible ea-| their beloved children; several mothers, itis said, have perished with 


| 
} 




















IRISH SEA. 


tastrophe, been violently hurried over the limits of earthly existence, | their dear little ones firmly clasped in theirarms. A party of the passen- | 


and plunged into eternity at a moment when pleasure, perhaps, had ba- 
nished every thought but of the present, would lave been sufficient to 
have awakened seatiments of heartfelt regret; but now there are other 
claims for sympathy. ‘Ihe ill-fated individuals whose untimely ead too 
many have the misfortune to deplore, belooged, for the most part, to 
Liverpool and places at no great distance fromm it, and the weight of grief 


| 


gers, about fifteen or twenty. lowered the boat and crowded into it. It} 
was impossible for any open boat to live in suc a sea, even though not | 
overloaded, and she immediately swamped and went to the bottom, with 
all who had made this last hopeless efiort for sel{-preservation. 

For some time the vessel, though now irrecoverably lost, continued to 
resist the action of the waves, and the despairing souls on board still 


has thus been increased in proportion as its sphere is contracted. Most | struggled with their doom. But hope bad for ever fled ; the packet was 
of the autortunate passengers had parted but in the morning,, full of life | beaten an I tossed about by the tamultuous waters with a violence which 
and home, from affectionate (riends and relations, in matual anticipation | threatened to dash her into fragments at every shock, and the sea now 
of a delightful excursion. ‘This disastrous event is now the suljjeet of | made a continual breach over it. The decks were repeatedly swept by 
nniversal conversation, as well as of compassion, throughout all ranks of | the boiling ocean, and each billow suatched its victims to a watery grave 
the community as fur as the loss has been felt; and though the soften- | The unfortunate captain and bis mate were ainong the first that perished. 
ing hue of years may soon cause the general eye to look back upon | About thirty or forty passengers were standing upon the poop clinging to 
the frightful scene in the cal light of a sad but not singular mischance, | eac h other in ho reless wgony, and occasionally uttering the most piteous 
there will long remain ,bere and there some comfortless breast, where | ejaculations. Whilst trembling thus upon the brink of destruciion, and 
death alone can close the remembrance of that fatalday. It is now | expecting every moment to share the fate which had already overtaken 
our duty to lay before our readers a relation of the whole affair, as) so many of their companions in misery, the poop was discovered to give 
complete and accurate as we have been able to gather it Thig narra.) way; another was rolled on with impetuous fury, and the hinder part of | 





tive exhibits a loss of life more distressing than we have bad to record 
at the loss of asingle vessel fora long time past, and the few, the very 


small share, who were preserved from the ocean- grave of their hapless | 


companions, were saved by an almost miraculous interposition. ) 
The Rethsay Castle belonged to the line of steamers w bic h sailed 
from this port to Beaumaris and Bangor, aud was furnished with oor en- 
gine only, She wascommanded by Lieut. Atkinson, who bas not es- 
caped without a share of the blame At ten o'clock on W ednesday 
last the vessel was appointed to sail 
a carriage arrived at the pierhead fot embarkation, It belonged to M. 
W. Foster, Esq., of Regent’s-park, London, who, with his wite and ser- 
want, were conveyed in itto the packet and took their passage at the 
same time. They were all subsequently drowned, a little dog which 
accompanied them being the only survivor of this unfortunate group. 
The detention of the packet beyond the customary hour of sailing has 
also been alluded to os having materially tended, by its influence upon 
the time of her arrival, outward, to bring on the heart-rending catastro- 


phe. By starting an hour too late they would, of course, have the tide | 


turned against them so much the earlier, and when the vessel, strack the 
water was extremely low. When the steamer left the pierbead her 
deck was thronged with passengers, but the precise number it would be 
impracticable to endeavour to obtain 
&c. amounted to 15, in addition to whom, it has been supposed by per- 


sons who saw the vessel sail that 110 or 120 souls were on board. The | 


majority of the passengers consisted of holiday and family parties, 
chiefly fram country places ; and in one of these companies, who came 
an a journey of pleasure (rom Bury, the hand of death comm tted a mer- 
ciless devastation. It consisted of twenty-six persons: in the morning, 
joyous with health and hilarity, they set out upon the waves, and when 
the shades of that evening approached, it is with unutterable grief we 
relate, that every soul but two saw his last of suns go down 

The weather was not particularly boisterous at the time she 
sailed. When, however, it is recollected, that the severe storm 
which had raged in the morning must have agitated the water 
on the Banks more than usual, (en American vessel. which attempted, 


by means of a steam-boat, to put to sea, at five in the morning, having | 
been compelled to retura to port,) this circumstance will account for , 


the alarm which seems, early in the afternoon, to have ecized several of 
the passengers, and to have prompted them to urge the captain to return 
to Liverpool. The wind, too, blew strongly from the north-west, and 
the vessel had to contend with the tide, which began to flow soon after 
she passed the rock. These consideratioas will account for the slow 
progress which a vessel with only one engine made against an ads erse 
wind and tide, without any mismanagement, up to a certain period, on 
the part of her commander. When the steamer arrived off the Floating- 


light, which is stationed about fifteen miles from Liverpool, it appears | 


that the roughness of the sea alarmed many of the passengers. One ot 
the survivors siates, that Mr. Tarry, of Bury, and others advised Capt. 


Atkinson to put back, but he pereimptorily refused ; and his conduct in | 


other respects was very improper. During the early part of the voyage, 
he had spoken confidently of being able to reach Beaumaris by seven 
o'clock; but the evening wore away, night came on, and the vessel was 
still a considerable distance from the termination of her voyage. It was 
near twelve o'clock when they arrived at the mouth of the Menai Strait, 
which is about five miles from Beaumaris. The tide, which had been 
running out of the strait, and which had, consequently, for some time 
viousretarded the steamcr’s progress towards ber destination, was 
ston the turn. The vessel, according to the statement of two of the 
seamen and one of the fireman saved, had got round the buoy on the 
aorth end of the Dutchman's Bank, and had proceeded up the river 
as far as the tower on Puffin Island; when suddenly the steam got so low 
that the engine would not keep her on her propercourse. When asked, 
why there was not steam on, the fireman said, that a deal of water had 


Whilst taking passengers on board, | 


The captain, crew, musicians, | 


| the luckless vessel, with all who sought safety in its frail support was 
burst away from its shattered counterpart, and about forty wretebed be-| 
ings hurried through the foaming flood into an eternal world 
| * Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 

Then sthicieked the timid, and stood still the brave.” 

Those who retained any degree of sensibility endeavoured to catch at 
whatever was floating within their reach, with the vain hope of prolong- 
ing their lives, thougl it was certain that life could only lengthen their | 
sufferings. Many grasped, with frantic despair, at the slightest object 
| they could find, but were either too weak to retain their hold, or were | 


| foreed to relinquish their grasp by the raging ef the surge. The rudder | 
| Was seized by eight of the sinking creatures at the same time, and some | 


| of them, we are happy to add were untimely preserved. The number 
| of those who clung to the portion of the wreck which remained upon 
| the bank gradually grew thinner and thinner, as they sunk under their 
fatigues, or were hurled into the deep by the remorseless waves. At 
j length, about an hour and a half from the time when she struck, the rem- 
nant of the Rothsay Castle disappeared from the bosom of the ocean, 
j and the remainder of her passengers and crew were precipitated into the 
foaming abyss. 


The following narrative is drawn up from the verbal statement of Mr. | 


James Martin, one of the survivors of the wreck. Itis chiefly personal, 
and refers particularly to the circumstances atlending the fate of his 
friend, Mr. Mark Metcalf; scores of individuals were, however, exposed 


as those under which that respectable and lamented individual met his 
death: 

We, amidst great consternation and confusion among the passengers, 
went forward and examined the pumps, which we found were choked, 
and had ceased to work. At this time, many of the passengers were 
making speaking trumpets of their hands, and shouting together at the top 
of their voices, whilst others were engaged in ringing the bell; but no per 
suasion could indnce the captain to hoist a light at the mast-head. Du- 


hand being in mine. His prayer was marked by good sense and exceed- 
ing fervour. By this time, a great number of females had surrounded us 
and a gentleman from Leeds, a member of the Methodist Society, came 
|uptous. Mark had had some conversation with this gentleman during 
| the voyage, and now besonght him to join with us inprayer, observing, 
*O! sir, you have faith, assist usby your prayers," The gentleman then of- 
| fered up a truly sensible and energetic prayer; and thus we continued in 


| prayer and supplication until the bulwarks were broken down and the | 


waves were dashing against us. We then rose from our knees. Mark 
appeared under great excitement, and said, ‘O. James, your wife and 


family will never forgive me for taking you away from them! O, my 


i 
| 


poor wife and children! O, Lord have mercy upon me, and spare me | 


tor the sake of my . wife and children!” He addressed the Almighty 
in strong terms, and often in language which truly surprised me. After 


several individuals on a plank, which reached across the vessel and rested 
on the paddle-boxes, on each side, upon this plank [ endeavoured to get, 
and, after some effort, succeeded. I then exhorted Mark to try and do 
| the same: he made several attempts, bat failed through want of strength. 
He then got near one of the paddle-boxes, and laid hold of the iron un- 
der the plank; there were a great number ef persons in a similar situa- 
tion, holding on by the iron 
quent opportunities of conversing with him. The waves were continually 
| dashing over us with great impetuosity, sweeping away the passengers at 
l every stroke. A short interval of ease occurred,, and I looked for my 
friend ; I found him still at his post, clinging to the iron. I asked him bad 
hea firm gripe. He answered ‘Yes; but I am nearly exhausted.’ At 





to the same dreadful perils, and perished unoer circumstances as awful | 


ring all this shouting and confusion, we got to the bow of the vessel, | 
against the anchor, where we knelt down and engaged in prayer, Mark’s 


we had thus engaged in prayer together upon ourknees, we commenced | 
our search fora place of security, if such were to be found. Observing | 


I was situated just over him, and had fre- | 
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plank bad disappeared, from the violence 
breakers, except my friend Metcalf and another person. A + 
only had elapsed, and I saw the latter carried away by a dreadiul wave 
towards the paddle-bos, Metcalf exclaiming, ° s, I'm afraid 
it’s aliover! Ivreplied,‘O!' Mark, Mark! lay hold ot the paddle-bos " 
He then attempted to do so, and I saw his right hand leying hold, when 
another wave came, and swept him right away. ‘O! James,’ said he, as 
he was carried into the sea, ‘ it's all over now! I then saw him throw back 
his hands over bis shoulders, and im great anguish I exclaimed. ‘O! my 
friend, my friend! [shall see him no more! { commended him to God 
he diasppeared, and I sawfhim no more. Shortly afterwards, the plank 
on which I myself and about twenty other persons were situated ve 
way, and we were all precipitated into the deep, in the midst of the 
breakers. I rose to the top of the surge, and struck out my arms, in the 
hope of laying hold of some floating substance, when I providentially 
grasped the identical plank by which f had just before been launehed in- 
to the sea. On recovering frow the stupor of the moment, I discovered 
two others who had hold of the same plank ; one of them was without 
clothes. We were not long in getting into smooth water, and the tide 
was taking us on to Beaumaris. e naked person, after some time float- 
ing, disappeared, and shortly afterwards the other individual, leaving me 
alone with the plank. As I was thus struggling and floating, I betbought 
me it wouldbe much easier for me to get on the plank; I accordingly 
made an effort, and succeeded after which } found myself greatly eelieeed: 
my chiet fear now was, that the tide would turn before any one could 
reeive me, and that | might thus be carried back and lost after ali 
hese and similar reflections occupied my mind whilst in this perilous 
situation, when, casting alonging look towards Beaumaris, | descried 
two individuals upon log of wood, floating in the same direction as my- 
self. Presently | came in sight of Beaumaris harbour, could sce several 
hoats, and perceived chimneys smoking. A strong hope now sprung up 
in my breast; and, on looking after my fellow-suflerers on the log, I dis- 
covered only ove, the other having met with a watery grave. Now] 
could distinctly see boats ;assing to and fro, ata sneutlionhte distance, 
near to Beaumaris. I shouted, in the hope that some one might hear me: 
and, finding a small spar with a spike, I endeavoured to secure ity Pip? 
- 4 ee 4 5 SURG My Pit 
cetermYnation of thé Government to preserve to the etmost 
h the Reform Bill, the slow progress of which, andthe unpopular no- 
tion clause, have given of late much dissatisfaction. ‘The active zeal 
some of the Irish Members is likely at lastto produce effect. Mr. 
nley is said to have entertained a desire to resign the Irish Secretary- 
Hip, for which he is, on all hands. admitted to be unfit. It is now clear 
t something must be done for Ireland, or that the best friends of 
tish connection will enlist in favour of the repeal of the Union 
at that long-promised measure may be, we will wait anxiously to 
ro. Comments ou the above by the Courier. 
ir. Stanley does not, it seems, intendto resign. We should be sorry 
eed if he did; for he is a gentleman of first-rate talent and capability 
public service, and he has only to correct a degree of hauteur, ill-be- 
ing so young a man, to become as ponular ashris able Mer Stanley, 
roxy, sar. stfacun, Guu alew others who were providentially saved 
with him, were taken to the inn at Beaumaris, and forthe kind treatment 
which they there experienced, they are desirous to record their most 
grateful and heartfelt acknowledgments. ‘Their misfortunes were no 
sooner made known, than the most sincere and lively interest was mani- 
fested for their welfare, und they received on all bands the utmost care 
and attention that humanity could bestow. To this teeling reception 
they are happy to attribute their speedy recovery from the effects ot 
their long immersion in the waters, at the same time that they also par- 
ticularly remember the generous solicitude and liberality of Sir R. W. 
Bulkeley, who promptly rendered them all the assistance in his power, 
freely tendered to Mr. Martin his purse to add to their comfort and ac- 
commodation, and aid them to return to their friends, had such assistance 
been necessary. 

The heart-rending catastrophe which had taken place on the Dutch- 
man’s Bank was not known on shore until about four o'clock in the 
morning, when a maa, at Penman Point, on the Anglesey coast, saw, 
just above the surface of the water, what appeared like the mast of a 
sunken vessel. At first he thought it was the mast of a flat; but be was 
soon convineed that it was the chimney of a steamer. Without the 
least delay a boat was manned and rowed to the spot, when the awful 
calamity was ascertained. The boat picked up three men alive, and 
carried them to Beaumaris. It was now about six o’cleck. ‘The alarm- 
ing intelligence was at once spread abroad, and with a promptitude that 
we are enable to commend as we could wish, scarcely fewer than twen- 
ty boats from Beaumaris hastened to the wreck. Amongst the foremost 














| in this work of compassion was Sir Richard B. Williams Bulkeley, who, 


with bis land agent, went immediately along the sands to Penmaen 


| Mawr, where, it was supposed, most of the luggage had been washed 


ashore, that he might give orders to his tenantry to secure it. 


| Captain Galt, of the Eclipse, steamer, proceeded in his vessel to Put- 


fin’s Island, in order to render all the assistence in his power to the sur- 


| vivors. The greatest praise is duc to the Beaumaris boatmen for their 


prompt and unflinching exertions in saving the lives of eighteen persons; 


| and two others owe their lives to R. Williamson, Esq., of the Compadora 


tora who, the moment that he beard of the calamity, went out with 
iis boats, and had the good fortune to snatch those individuals from a 
watery grave. 

The bodies of 38 of the sufferers were washed up in the course ot 
Thursday and Friday. Seven more, we understand, were washed upin 
| the course of Saturday. The bodies, consisting of those of men, women, 


j and children, were conveyed to Beaumaris. ‘The scene was heart-rend- 


‘ing. The melancholy catastrophe has filled the whole town, as well as 
the country generally, with ¢ viet 

| On Friday morning a coroner's jury sat, upon view of the bodies 

| Which had been recovered up to that time. The following is a copy of 

| the verdiet which was agreed upon in each case. 

“That the said person, unknown, onthe 17th day of August, in the 
year aforesaid, at the parish sforesaid, within the liberties of the said 
borough, being apassenger on board of the steam-packet, called the 
Rothsay Castle, plying between Liverpool and Beaumaris aforesaid, it 
so happened, that the said steam-packet, called the Rothsay Castle, 
struck upon a sand-bank, by means whereof the seid steam-packet, called 
the Rothsay Castle, was then and there wrecked, and the said person 
unknown accidently, casually, and by misfortune was, in the water of 
the Straits of Menai, within the liberties of the said borough, then and 
there suffocated and drowned, of which suffocation and drowning the 
said person then and there instantly died.” 

After the above verdict was delivered io, the following letter was 
handed to the Coroner: 

‘ Beaumaris, 19th August, 1531. 

“ Sir,—From the evidence brought before them, the jury, on this in- 
quest cannot separate without expressing their firm conviction, that, had 
the Rothsay Castle been a sea-worthy vessel, this awful calamity might 
have been averted. They, therefore, cannot disguise their indignation 
at the conduct of those who could place such a vessel on this station 
and under the conduet of a captain and mate who have been proved, by 
the evidence brought before them, to have been in a state of intoxica 
tion. (Signed) 

“R. WILLIAMS BULKELEY, Foreman. 


“« To the Coroner.”’ Liverpool Courier, Aug. 24 





NDIA RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES.—The Subseribers offer a com- 

plete assortment of India Rabber boo’: and shoes of superior quality and va- 

ous patterns, for sale by the case, doze’. or single pair, either in the rough or 

tished state. From the increasing deme ad and censumption of these articles, 

they recommend them to the attention of country merchants, who are solicited to 

vall and examine for themselves. RUSHTON & ASPINWALL 

No. 81 William St. New York. 

Also on band a general assortment of drugs and medicines of the best quality, 
anda great variety of patent medicines for sale wholesale and retail. ]Sept. 3. 


NFORMATION WANTED.—A young man named Littleton Powis, arrived 
in New York from England in the month of Janwary last, under the name of 
Thomas Percival :—His parents being very uneasy at not heanng from him, are 
obliged to seek for information through the public Press; and those who can give 
it, will confer a favour by sending word to Clarke and Brown, No. 86 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y. 
| Editors throughout the Union will confer a favour by giving this an insertion. 
} [Sept. 10—41. 
J F this should meet the eye of Paymaster Harvey, on the half-pay of his Me- 
jesty’s 56th Regt. of Foot, and said to be now residing at New York, hew 
hereby notified that the British Consul has received instructions in reference te 


| 


been finding its way into the vessel all day, and that, some time before | this period, all the passengers who, had had previous hold of the iron | him, and that Mr. Buchanan is not informed of his present address. [Oect. t. 
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